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Air General LeMay: A Tough Guy Does It Again 
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“Asphalt tile is the 


floor for me!” “Linoleum is the 





“After what we’ve been through, I know some- 
thing about floors. Had trouble for years. We 
needed a floor that would make my department 
look as good as the rest of the store. 

“Until I discovered Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile, we couldn’t find any good-looking flooring 
material that would stand the gaff. Down here 
in the basement, our subfloor is a concrete slab 
right on the ground. That means alkaline mois- 
ture comes seeping up. You can’t stop it. That 
ruins ordinary floors, but not Armstrong’s 


“Let me tell you what Armstrong’s Linoleum 
did for me. The linen department was jammed 
back in a corner, almost lost. Sales were poor. 
We needed something to make it stand out. 
“That’s what the floor did. It cut linens 
away from the other departments, made it 
seem like a separate shop. The custom design ; 
gave a class feeling, stopped wandering shop- 
pers. Sales jumped right away. 
“‘I’ve got a personal reason for liking 









Asphalt Tile. 

“It’s tough! Our floor takes a beating, espe- Armstrong’s Linoleum, too. It’s done wonders A Z 
cially the way we have to move heavy stuff for my aching feet. It’s the easiest floor I’ve “ 
around. But it looks as bright and colorful as ever stood on. But I guess that’s good business, 
the day we put it down. Doesn’t take a lot of too. I know that I do a better job when my feet | I 
care either. The janitor thinks it’s wonderful.” aren’t killing me—and so do the other girls.” of 

= is the 

‘ it 
THERE'S NO ARGUMENT HERE. Each of these floors is the Since we make both, as well as many other floors ™* Boy 
perfect selection for its job. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is like Armstrong’s Linotile and Rubber Tile, we can © y< 
right where there’s alkaline moisture—basement or grade- help you make the right choice. Drop us a card and Bra 
to th 


level concrete. Armstrong’s Linoleum is right where style we'll send you two books—one on linoleum, the 


and sheer good looks are determining factors. other on asphalt tile. To compare samples, call your Ss 10 C05 eas ~ 
When you choose your new floor, be sure to get the Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong md wore 
one you need. There are many things to take into account. Cork Co., 4904 Charlotte Street, Lancaster, Penna, — 


If first cost is important, you may save a little with as- 


phalt tile. If quietness and underfoot comfort are re- - get a 
quired, you'll want the greater resilience of linoleum. On A R M 4, 2 R ONG é EF LO as R ue linin 
& 





floors frequently exposed to spilled grease or oil, you'll hae 

need either linoleum or Armstrong’s special Greaseproof LINOLEUM ®) ASPHALT TILE B. 

Asphalt Tile. To get the floor that’s best for you, you - Scores 
LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE * CORK TILE Ments 


should weigh the advantages of one against the other. 








It doubles the life of a car’s brakes 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


N HIS right hand is the brake shoe 

of one of the new cars. In his left 
is the brake lining you've been using— 
it has been giving you only half the 
life you paid for. 

Brake lining has had to be attached 
to the metal brake shoe by rivets, 
countersunk into the lining. When it 
wore half way down, the rivets became 
exposed and began to score and ruin 
brake drums. That’s when you had to 
get a relining job — and throw half the 
lining away, unused. 

B.F.Goodrich, who has developed 
scores of rubber parts and improve- 
Ments for cars, went to work on brake 


lining. Rivets give an attachment able 
to stand a 5,000-pound pull. B. F.Good- 
rich finally developed a synthetic ad- 
hesive ablé to stand 10,000 pounds — 
twice the safety of rivets. 

With no metal in linings attached 
with this B.F.Goodrich adhesive, you 
will be able to use your brakes with 
perfect safety until the entire lining 
is used up —double the old life. Also, 
no danger of scoring drums. And the 
new method increases safety — it has 
better shock resistance, especially im- 
portant in cold weather. 

Some people might say this latest 
B.F.Goodrich improvement is “im- 


proving ourselves out of business.” But 
that’s the way this American competi- 
tive system works — better and better 
products reduce cost to the user; the 
lower the cost, the more people there 
are who can buy. This is the principle 
of B. F.Goodrich research, recently em- 
phasized by the opening of the largest 
research laboratory in the rubber indus- 
try — B.F.Goodrich Research Center. 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Announcing d N ew Guide 
for Greater Security... 


WOULD rou like to own a new guide- 
book which shows you how to achieve 
that wonderful feeling of security? 

THIS VALUABLE BOOK is written by 
two of America’s foremost authorities 
on family financial problems, J. K. 
Lasser and Sylvia Porter. Thousands 
have praised their best-seller, “How 
To Live Within Your Income,” and 
Mr. Lasser’s famous book, “Your 
Income Tax.” 

Now, in practical terms, they show 
you how to combine savings, Social 
Security, government bonds, life 


insurance, and other property to get 
maximum security. They offer tested 
plans to protect your family against 
financial emergencies... to guarantee 
college for your children. ..to provide 
an income for your retirement. 

THIS BOOK is offered exclusively by 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, one of America’s great in- 
stitutions which, for over 104 years, 
has helped bring security to families 
of all incomes. No obligation. Just 
return the coupon below and we will 
send you this book without charge. 





A few of the subjects in this book: 
Getting the Most Out of Social Security 


Planning for Retirement 








Public Service Division 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark 1, N.J. 
Without cost or obligation, please mail me, “ 
Get That Wonderful Feeling of Security.” 


How To 











Annuities—And When To Use Them Name ay wy 

Facts You Should Know About Bonds 

Eliminating Mortgage Worries Address 

Hints on Buying Life Insurance City social State 5 ow 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








LETTERS 
Lab Tricks 


Since your article “Pictures in the Rain” 
( NEwsweeExk, March 14) states that “larger 
drops finally [take] the form of dumbbells 
just before they split 
apart as the narrow 
neck breaks under 
the strain,” aren’t the 
accompanying pho- 
tographs upside 
down? 

Or am I all wet? 
Dew tell me! 





| 
| 


AupREY GEIGER 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


To accommodate 
the camera, labora- 
tory technicians sus- 
pended drops of 
water in an air 
stream. Actually, the drops in the picture 
were moving slightly upward but the physi- 
cal effect was the same as if they were fall- 
ing at normal speed. 
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Man-made rain 


Pius Reaction 


Your feature article on the subject of Pope 
Pius XII on the occasion of his 50th anni- 
versary (Newsweek, April 4) is a splendid 
contribution to the important news of the 
day and a well-deserved tribute to a remark- 
able religious leader. I would be just as 
enthusiastic if it were in reference to any 
outstanding leader against the impending 
evils that beset the world—be he or she 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Moslem, or what- 
not. This is no time for narrowness or mental 
blindness. All believers in God must stand 
together or perish together. You deserve the 
thanks of all who love our civilization. 


Rr. Rev. JosepH D. MrrcHELL 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


>... The Catholic Church is receiving free 
public notice by the cover scene. Why not 
in this needful era publish the best available 
picture of Christ . . .? If I seem unduly 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise and 
common sense. 


‘Tue propre of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to use 
the telephone to advantage, and have 
continuously encouraged invention and 
initiative to find new paths toward new 
horizons. 


They have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 
same time, they have given the tele- 
phone companies, under regulation, the 
freedom and resources they must have 
to do their job as well as possible. 


In this climate of freedom and 
responsibility, the Bell System has pro- 
vided service of steadily increasing value 
to more and more people. Our policy, 
often stated, is to give the best possible 
service at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of 


From the 1948 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


Bex Telephone Laboratories lead the 
world in improving communication 
devices and techniques. Western Elec- 
tric Company provides the Bell 
operating companies with telephone 
equipment of the highest quality at 
reasonable prices, and can always be 
counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed. 


The operating telephone companies 
and the parent company work together 
so that improvements in one place may 
spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv- 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the 
public. 


Similarly, the financial good ...alth 
of the Bell System over a period of many 
years has been to the advantage of the 
public no less than the stockholders and 
employces. 


It is equally essential and in the pub- 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
earnings now and in the future be ade- 
quate to continue to pay good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 


new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the near future and 
the System’s technical and human re- 
sources to do it have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the best in 
history, though still heavily loaded, and 
we have many new and improved facili- 
ties to incorporate in the plant. Em- 
ployees are competent and courteous. 
The long-standing Bell System policy 
of making promotions from the ranks 
assures the continuing vigor of the 
organization. 


Wir these assets, with the traditional 
spirit of service to get the message 
through, and with confidence that the 
Amcrican people understand the need 
for maintaining on a sound financial 
basis the essential public services per- 
formed by the Bell System, we look 
forward to providing a service better 
and more valuable in the future than 
at any time in the past. We pledge our 
utmost cfforts to that end. 


a ee Oe 


President 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

















Proudly Douglas announces the S@ADCS . ..a swift new model of the 








most famous, time-tested air liner ever built—the rugged Douglas DC-3! 


Newest in the long line of dependable Douglas aircraft, its swept-back 








wings...powerful new engines...and luxurious fittings are designed to bring 


you a truly modern concept of the speed and comforts of travel by air. 
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ROF A FAMOUS FAMILY! 
DOUGLAS IC5 










“Old Reliable”—since the first Douglas DC-3 
revolutionized air travel in 1934, successive. models of 

this famous plane have carried more than 100,000,000 
passengers the world over! The new Super DC-3 joins the 
Douglas DC-6—first of the giant four-engine, post-war 


luxury transports—on leading air lines everywhere. 


‘the 
C-3! 
hack ¥ 

ORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUG. 





THROW AWAY YOUR-—— 
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whisk broom 
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| ee so many so-called “‘over-night” 
remedies, your whisk broom is but a 
feeble makeshift when you’re troubled 
with the infectious type of dandruff as 
so many people are. 

If ugly flakes and scales persist, it may 
be infectious dandruff and you need to 
treat the infection as an infection should 
be treated—with quick germ-killing 
action. If you are wise you will start 
right now with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage...the treatment that has 
helped so many. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic is so effec: 
tive against infectious dandruff because 
it gives both scalp and hair a thorough 
antiseptic bath . . . kills millions of germs 
associated with this distressing condition, 
including the “bottle bacillus” (P. ovale). 
This stubborn germ is recognized by 
many outstanding specialists as a causa- 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for INFECTIOUs CAAWORUFF 
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H ius 
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MEN: Douse full strength Listerine 
Antiseptic on the scalp and massage 
with finger tips. 

WOMEN: Part the hair in various 
places and apply Listerine Antiseptic 
right along the part with medicine 
dropper. Rinse out afterward. 

AS A TREATMENT: If flakes, scales; 
germs and itching persist, it ma 
mean you have infectious dandruff; 
if so, apply Listerine morning and 
night as long as infectious dandruff 
is in evidence. 








The 
“Bottle Bacillus’ 
(P. ovale) 


tive agent of infectious dandruff. 


See how quickly those distressing flakes 
and scales begin to disappear! See how 
fresh, healthy and invigorated it makes 
your scalp feel! Note how shining and 
clean your hair looks. 


Make It A “Must” 


There is nothing to the treatment. It’s 
simple. It’s delightful. Simply douse 
Listerine Antiseptic on the scalp and 
follow with vigorous fingertip massage. 
Untold numbers of men and women 
make this a “must” whenever they wash 
their hair. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice-a- 
day use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month to 
76% of dandruff sufferers. 

Incidentally, Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous for 
over 60 years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LaMBERT PuarMAcat Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

critical, forgive me; I do not mean to be. My 

convictions are deeply imbedded in me. . . 
Dr. Wiitu1aM H. Co.i.ins 





Davis, S. D. 


>... Many thanks and God bless you for 
your work of presenting facts and ideas the 
American way. 
Rev. Rupert M. METZLER 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 


>... A most informative and worth-while 
article. You will no doubt get some preju- 
diced criticism but rest assured that the in- 
tellectuals of America enjoyed it... 


JosEPH Sousa 
Bristol, R.'T. 


Pebble Sketching 


The Science section of NEwsweEexk’s March 
28 issue had three photos of a good luck 
pebble. The first bore no tracing, the second 
the tracing of a horse, and the third an ibex. 
While looking at the ibex, I traced a third 
animal. What would you call it? 


MicHaE. B. GALLo 


Brookline, Mass. 





Readers’ sketches: Horse? Bison. . .? 





... Rhinoceros? Or wild pig? 


>... The third animal could be a hairy 
wild pig, if such existed at the time. 


RENE ROMERO 
Los Angeles 


Friendly Critic 

I have for many years prided myself on* 
my awareness of and sympathy for modern 
movements in art . . . It comes as a shock, 
therefore, to find myself quoted in your ac- 
count of the Georges Braque exhibit at the 
Museum of Art (Newsweek, April 4) as 4 
representative of “conservative opinion,” who 
“has not yet done an about-face” and only 


as recently as last year was not quite up to | 


Newsweek, April 18, 1949 
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1000 hp. 120 ton switching 
locomotive 


i! 


Diesel Locomotives 
=| by FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


for every yard and road service 


The recent advent of the line of ‘‘Consolidation’’ Locomotives 
—combined with the well established Fairbanks-Morse loco- 
motives for yard transfer and suburban service—makes 
1500 hp. 120 ton suburban and Fairbanks-Morse the source of the world’s most complete 
general purpose locomotive line of diesel locomotives. For every service, for every 
ruling grade and speed, there is a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Locomotive to best meet the requirements. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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When if comes to locomotives... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + DIESEL ENGINES * PUMPS + SCALES 
2000 hp. 125 ton heavy ye MOTORS + GENERATORS + STOKERS + RAILROAD MOTOR 
- duty locomotive CARS end STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 
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1600 hp. 120 ton freight = Hl 


locomotive unit 






2000 hp. 123 ton freight 
locomotive unit 












1600 hp. 125 ton 
jicombination freight & 
passenger locomotive 











1600 hp. 134 ton passenger ~ 
locomotive unit 


2400 hp. 142 ton pas- 


senger locomotive unit — 2400 hp. 126ton freight 


locomotive unit = 
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Shoes 


The same fine .cuiners and excellent 
workmanship that make Florsheim Shoes 
look so well, also give them a long, 
long lease on life. In terms of extra 
wear and lower cost per day, 

Florsheim Shoes save ‘you money with 


every step you take. 


Florsheim 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago « Makers of fine shoes for men and women 


The Slip-on, 
S-1226 





LETTER: 





appreciating Braque . . . I find, after refer- 
ring to my clipping file, that as far back as 
1934 I was writing with great enthusiasm 
and I hope understanding of this distin- 
guished artist’s work . . . I am beginning to 
think that in art, as in all else these days, 
you have to choose your side, follow the 
bands and banners, and never question the 
leader. Because if for just one second you 
suggest that the gods you have praised in 
print for over fifteen years may also have 
their moments of weakness, you are no 
longer “modern,” but a “conservative.” 


Emity GENAUER 


N. Y. World-Telegram 
New York City 
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Religion Roundup 
Your article, “Churches Behind Curtain” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 28), is the finest thing 
that I have read on the religious situation 
behind the so-called Iron Curtain. It is com- 
plete, factual, and vastly significant .. . 
Danie. A. POLING 
President & Editor 


The Christian Herald Magazine 
New York City 
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Priceless Pearl 


What has become of that extraordinary 
dancer Pearl Primus who delighted those 
who saw her at Café Society Uptown some 
years ago? Quite unlike that of anyone else, 
her dancing was drawn from a deep and 
loving study of African folklore and pos- 
sessed a quality that might be described as 
hieratical and ecstatic. There was something 
both electrifying and socthing about it... 


I do not hesitate to say that it . . . could 
profitably be compared with a pure mystical 
experience. 


Haro pe RoLDAN 
Bogota, Colombia 
Still a student of authentic native dancing, 


Pearl Primus is now in Africa on a Rosen- 
wald Foundation fellowship. 
















Primus: “Pure mystical experience” 
Newsweek, April 18, 1949 


















Every turn of those gigantic tires helps produce better living for 
you as a citizen — saves money for you as a taxpayer. 


The “Caterpillar” Diesel DW10 Tractor is an important addi- 
° tion to the world’s most famous line of earthmoving equipment — 

R U bh Wwe Tl red the big yellow machines built by “Caterpillar.” 
Pulling a matched “Caterpillar” Scraper, the DW10 can pick 
up a 14-ton load of earth in less than 60 seconds and roll away 
with it at a 24-mile-an-hour clip. On long hauls it delivers more 


cubic yards for fewer dollars, and for that reason it benefits every- 
body —the community —the contractor —the taxpayer. 


Modern earthmoving, employing such tools as these, makes 
k f possible the mighty system of highways, dams, levees, airports, 

t at WoO f S 0 if bridges and the myriad other improvements that give you a better 

world to live in. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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CATERPILLAR 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


DIESEL 


ENGINES 
TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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For Your Information 


MAN AT WORK: Last week we gave here an example of 
the way Hemisphere Affairs Editor Harry Murkland gets 
around on South American assignments. Now we have a 
report on the way one of Murkland’s correspondents, Mal- 
colm Burke, does his NewswrErEk 
stint below the border. The story 
appears in The Peruvian Times 
in the form of an eyewitness ac- 
count of Mr. Burke at work. 
Written for The Times by a 
press colleague of Burke’s, the 
report deals mainly with a 60- 
mile train ride between Piura 
and Paita, Peru. Burke was ob- 
served to enter the train, head straight for a corner seat 
open his typewriter on his knees, and begin writing. 

“Every seat was occupied when the train started to 
move,” says the article, “but no moving or shaking would 
stop Mr. Burke, who was determined to finish his article to 
catch the airmail. At the next two or three stations the car 
was so full of people, children, jugs of milk, pet animals, 
chunks of raw meat, ducks, vegetables, and packages that 
it was simply impossible to turn around . . . The din was 
simply infernal. There was a woman standing on the seat 
behind Mr. Burke and holding over his head a black goat, 
which never stopped bleating . . . Next to him a fellow 
was carrying a small fox ... and under Mr. Burke’s seat 
there was a basketful of ducks. raising hell, but Mr. Burke 
did not seem to mind. On the contrary, the higher the din 
rose, the more furiously he continued pounding.” 





CURTAIN COMMENT: Russian radio comment on stories 
published in Newsweex-European has been concentrated 
lately on our coverage of events in Yugoslavia. Soviet news- 
casters quoted liberally from the Newsweek report on 
American plans for encouraging Tito’s conflict with the 
Kremlin as well as the story of Tito’s changing attitude 
toward the West. Thus, we’re wondering how the Soviet 
spielers will handle the report on page 34 of this issue. It 
says, in brief, that Tito is not far from being eliminated. 


SPRING LINE: Last year at this time, John Lardner, peer- 
ing through his double-strength tortoise shells, saw nothing 
but B’s—Boston and Brooklyn—as pennant winners in the 
American and National leagues. An optometric overhaul 
has corrected Lardner’s vision and he now sees only one B 
as a 49 pennant winner—but you'll have to see page 83. 


THE COVER: Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay is the six-fisted, 
cigar-chewing leader of the Strategic Air Command, whose 
B-29s atomized Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the second 
world war. Last fall, LeMay was given the job of preparing 
the postwar Strategic Air Command—the nation’s heaviest 
offensive punch—for efficient opera- 
tion in any kind of diplomatic cli- 
mate. Just how sensationally LeMay 
has succeeded is described in the 
special report on page 24, Karen 
Salisbury of Nerwsweek’s Wash- 
ington bureau spent a week at Of- ' 
futt Field, Neb., headquarters of / TA 
the Strategic Air Command, dig- | aA 
ging up facts for the story. A major 

assist was provided by Gen. Carl Spaatz, ex-Air Force 
chief and General LeMay’s ex-boss, and Newsweek con- 
tributing editor (photo by International). 
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ARCHIE THE CRIMINAL OCTOPUS / 


(4A SORT OFA PARABLE, KIND OF) 


With one hand Archie forged a check, 
Another robbed the till, 

Another grabbed the Boss’s neck, 
Another stole a bill. 


The poor Boss cried, “Oh goodness me!” 
And questioned Archie’s honesty! 


Then Mr. Friendly happened by and said, 
“Perhaps you ought to try American Mutual's 
Comprehensive Crime Policy which 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


the first American liability insurance company. 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ly Mr Friendly - 








gives you complete protection against dishonest 
employees and octopi, robbery, burglary, theft 
and forgery... at a savings that’s never 

been less than 20% on crime insurance.” 


The Boss signed up and now he’s free 
From worries over larceny. 
Even a criminal octopus 
Won’t make him fret... or make him fuss! 





¢ $700,000,000 in crime losses! That was the estimate for °47 
...and today it’s on the increase. Why not protect yourself 


against all crime losses with American Mutual's Special 





Comprehensive Crime Policy.* Write for your free copy of 
Modernizing Your Crime Loss Insurance Protection.” 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. A-93, 142 
Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal 
cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 
*In New York, Louisiaha and Texas coverage is 


ard Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction Policy. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Administration insiders say Air Force 
Secretary Symington is staying on but 
that Army Secretary Kenneth Royall will 
leave within two weeks and Navy Secre- 
tary John L. Sullivan within six weeks .. . 
The whole question of dispersing the gov- 
ernment in time of war may be reopened 
shortly. Some military leaders, particular- 
lv in the Air Force, are urging a decision 

. James Rowe Jr., a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Hoover commission and one of 
F.D.R.’s Presidential assistants, is due for 
a top Administration post, either to fill 
the vacancy on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or as an Assistant State Secretary 
.. . The immigration service is quietly 
investigating 1,000 aliens who are sus- 
pected of subversive activities. Most of 
them are in the New York area. 


Senate Leadership 

Democrats in the Senate are having 
some rueful second thoughts about their 
leadership. They now think that they 
should have chosen O'Mahoney of Wy- 
oming instead of Lucas of Illinois as 
Majority Leader. Lucas suffers, they say, 
from an excess of seriousness. He lacks 
the ability of his predecessor, Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, to let down tensions with 
a funny story and to shed the day’s irri- 
tations after adjournment. However, dis- 
satisfaction hasn’t mounted high enough 
vet to produce a demand for Lucas’s 
replacement. 


End of Aleatraz? 

The Justice Department is considering 
closing both Alcatraz and its correctional 
institution at Sandstone, Minn. James 
Bennett, the Federal prison director, is 
one who favors closing costly Alcatraz. 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover is opposed, 
however, because of the psychological 
effect it would have on the 16,000 Fed- 
eral prisoners who are kept in line by 
fear of a transfer there. 


The Wallgren Affair 

He isn’t saying much about it publicly, 
but Truman still is stubbornly at logger- 
heads with Democratic Party chiefs over 
the Mon Wallgren affair. Congressional 
leaders have failed in all efforts to get thé 
Senate to confirm the President’s crony as 
chairman, of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and they’re urging Truman 
to submit another name and place Wall- 
gren elsewhere. But Truman’s dander 
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and sense of loyalty both are aroused, 
and he thréatens an infuriating counter- 
measure: to name Wallgren vice chair- 
man of the board, a post not subject to 
confirmation and from which Wallgren 
could run the group until the Senate 
agrees to confirm him as chairman. 


National Notes 

Freshman Representative Steed, Demo- 
crat of Oklahoma, finds himself in the 
novel position of being the key man in 
the important House Labor Committee. 
No less than a half dozen times this year 
the other 24 members of the committee 
have split twelve to twelve on important 
legislation, leaving it to the freshman to 
cast the deciding vote. He’s weary of the 
pressure and may ask to get off the com- 
mittee . . . The 25-year feud between 
Arizona and California over division of 
waters of the Colorado River system prob- 
ably will be argued before the Supreme 
Court within the year . . . White House 
aides are trying to persuade ex-Rep. Rob- 
ert Ramspeck of Georgia to give up his 
$25,000-a-year job with the Air Trans- 
port Association so as to succeed Harry B. 
Mitchell as head of the Civil Service Com- 
mission . . . Although National Commit- 
teeman James Roosevelt holds top place 
in the California Democratic organiza- 
tion, Washington party headquarters is 
against his plan to run next year against 
Governor Warren, since the outcome 
could affect California’s vote in the 1952 
Presidential election. 
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Trends Abroad 

Mass emigration of Jews from Czecho- 
slovakia to Israel will end May 15, with 
the departure of the last of 20,000 who 
received exit permits. Tel Aviv sources 
say the Czechs blame the ban on further 
permits on a “shipping shortage” . 
Though the Russians are continuing prop- 
aganda about a Korean people’s “democ- 
racy.” they already have deported 
approximately 50,000 Koreans of “unde- 
sirable” political views from the northern 
Soviet zone . . . In preparation for na- 
tionalization and collective farming, the 
Rumanian Communist Party is banning 
the buying, selling, or renting of land. 


Windsor Chairs 

The Duke of Windsor’s latest visit to 
England was to collect furniture which he 
left in Fort Belvedere at the time of his 
abdication. The furniture—including a 
lady’s boudoir suite—had been stored in 
a cottage in Windsor Great Park, near the 
royal burying ground. The Windsors will 


use it to furnish a new Paris house. As 
usual Edward preceded Wallis so he 
could visit his mother and the king and 
queen. The queen still refuses to receive 
the duchess. 


New Berlin Line-up 

General Clay, who was to have been 
replaced in Berlin in May, now is being 
urged to continue on the job until military 
control of Western Germany ends with 
the setting up of a federal republic. The 
Administration expects this to be soon 
after July 1—by midsummer at the latest. 
Truman still hopes to persuade either 
ECA Ambassador Harriman or World 
Bank President McCloy, who turned 
down the Defense Under Secretaryship, 
to serve as U. S. High Commissioner. Gen, 
Mark Clark still is slated to go to Ger- 
many, but only as commander of U.S. 
troops if Clay can be persuaded to re- 
main until the new allied high commission 
takes over, 


Red Training Center 

Uncensored reports indicate — that 
Prague is fast becoming a center of Com- 
munist activities for overseas and colonial 
territories. Within the last two months 
Czechoslovakia has offered scholarships 
to students from Hong Kong, Cyprus, 
Uganda, and Guatemaia. The Bata shoe 
factory is inviting selected natives of the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria to learn the shoe- 
making trade in Czechoslovakia. All 
scholarships are conditional on the pledge 
that the students will return to their 
native lands within a specified time. 


Diplomatic Shifts 

State Department insiders say Presi- 
dent Truman is concerned over the ab- 
sence of women in ambassadorial posts. 
Under present plans women will be 
named to embassies in Denmark and 
Luxembourg ECA representative 
David K. E. Bruce is one of the candi- 
dates for the ambassadorship to Paris, 
when Ambassador Caffery’s resignation is 
finally accepted. The post was offered first 
to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who declined 
it . . . Stanton Griffis, former Paramount 
executive and now ambassador to Egypt, 
wants a transfer to either London or Paris 
but may retire instead . . . Charles E. 
Bohlen, State Department counselor and 
Russian expert, is under consideration for 
ambassador to Sweden, a vacancy that 
will occur if H. Freeman Matthews is 
appointed Assistant Secretary for the 
American Republics . . . Walton Butter- 
worth, now chief of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, probably will get the new 
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job of Assistant Secretary in charge of the 
Far East. Businessmen and others who 
have long complained about State De- 
partment stalling have given enthusiastic 
reports of Butterworth’s cooperation. 


Foreign Notes 

One compensation King George has 
received for his serious illness is a new 
and modern electric wheel chair in which 
he’s been buzzing around Windsor. He's 
delighted and says: “At last I can be 
my own driver” . . . Diplomatic experts 
say the Soviets are being almost as care- 
ful to avoid committing themselves to 
an “irrevocable act” in China as is the 
U.S. Moscow has little confidence in its 
ability to control the future course of its 
Chinese Communist protégés . . . Israeli 
authorities say there’s no truth to an Arab 
syndicate’s claim that it has two rare 
Hebrew scrolls of the Law stolen from 
synagogues of Old Jerusalem. The experts 
declare none of the scrolls taken by Arabs 
was older than 90 years or worth more 
than the normal market value of $300— 
not the $30,000 the Arabs say American 
Jews have offered for the sacred volumes. 


wv 


White House Economic Split 
Despite denials by Truman’s three 
Economic Council members, there's a 
continuing and growing rift between 
Chairman Nourse on one side and Leon 
Keyserling and John D. Clark on the 
other. Eventually, the row may lead to 
Nourse’s resignation, perhaps at the end 
of the current session of Congress. 
Nourse not only disagrees with the Key- 
serling-Clark analysis of the present eco- 
nomic situation but objects to their 
testimony before Congress. He has asked 
the President to consider the council a 
private advisory body, which would 
mean that council members would not 
state their views publicly before Con- 
gressional committees. But Truman in- 
dicated his reluctance to silence Keyser- 
ling and Clark, and if Nourse presses the 
issue, the President may accept his res- 
ignation, which already has been filed. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force no longer will deny 
inaccurate reports of speeds attained by 
the supersonic X-1 for fear of bracketing 
it too closely. Fact is, its top speed still 
is a little under 1,000 miles an hour .. . 
Aviation engineers hope to link an air- 
traffic control system with the $161,000,- 
000 defense radar network authorized by 
Congress . . . Due to strategy changes, 
the Air Force in the past nine months 
has canceled nine major aircraft con- 
tracts, each one involving scores of sub- 
contractors who were already at work. 
Industry sources estimate the cancella- 
tions at $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 
.. . When Pan American’s new double- 
decker Boeing Stratocruiser, Flying 
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Cloud, arrived at London Airport, the 
British promptly dubbed the 75-pas- 
senger plane the Flying Crowd. 


Purge by John L. 

Watch for a purge by John L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers staff as a 
result of the flop of the New York taxi- 
cab strike, organized by his catch-all 
District 50. Lewis had counted on union- 
ization of the drivers as an unprece- 
dented labor-leadership feat which 
would give him a springboard to expand 
District 50 as a serious rival to the CIO 
and AFL. 


Farm Bill Fight 

The Administration’s farm program, 
as presented by Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan, could set off a bitter Demo- 
cratic Party fight. Since the Southern- 
ers won the filibuster, Northern and big- 
city Democrats have been itching for a 
chance to even the score. The Brannan 
plan is made to order for them, because 
it proposes big benefits for the South 
through substantial support for cotton, 
tobacco, and vegetables. Northern Demo- 
crats are threatening to fight the subsi- 
dies unless the Southerners go along with 
other parts of the Truman program. 


Business Footnotes 

The economy bloc in the Senate 
hasn’t given up its hope of slashing Fed- 
eral expenditures. Senators Taft, Byrd, 
and others have in mind a plan to order 
a flat 10% cut of all money bills by a 
simple resolution near the close of the 
session. The plan would be offered after 
the many appropriation bills had been 
passed, but the resolution would apply 
to them nevertheless . . . A 60,000,000 
employment total for the nation this sum- 
mer or fall is still confidently expected 
by some White House advisers . . . De- 
spite heavy pressure from labor leaders 
in their own districts, congressmen re- 
port that by and large they have re- 
ceived little mail from rank-and-file 
members urging Taft-Hartley repeal . . . 
Sugar prices are due for a drop. Ad- 
vance estimates of the world sugar crop 
indicate this year’s production will be the 
biggest in history. 
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Movie Notes 

The Jerome Weidman novel “I Can 
Get It for You Wholesale” will be filmed 
as a big budget feature next year by 
Twentieth Century-Fox . . . Three studios 
are feverishly bidding for rights to the 
new Broadway hit “Detective Story.” 
Producer Humphrey Bogart has the in- 
side track and probably would also star 
... The works and private lives of Protes- 
tant ministers, a rare film subject, will be 
featured in two forthcoming pictures: 
M-G-M’s “Stars in My Crown,” in which 
Joel McCrea plays a circuit-riding clergy- 


man, and RKO’s “Adventure in Balti- 
more,” presenting Robert Young as a 
liberal minister of the early 1900s .. . 
Filippo del Giudice, who made “Hamlet” 
and “In Which We Serve” for J. Arthur 
Rank, will introduce his first independent 
production in this country next month. 
Titled “The Guinea Pig” and a big hit in 
England, it’s about an English schoolboy 
under the changing public-school system. 


Book Notes 

Watch for a spate of books about the 
Hoover commission’s recommendations 
for reorganization of the government. At 
least four Washington correspondents are 
rushing through analyses of the eighteen 
Hoover reports . . . A book about songs 
of the Confederacy is being prepared by 


_ the University of North Carolina Press. 


The author, Richard Barksdale Harwell 
of Atlanta, got much of his material from 
a Yankee source, the Boston Athenaeum, 
which shortly after the Civil War sent a 
historian South to study Rebel songs. . . 
A Will Rogers autobiography based on 
his own writings, some unpublished, will 
appear in the fall. The editor is Donald 
Day of the Reader’s Digest. 


Radio Lines 

Al Jolson again has decided to quit 
radio except for an occasional guest ap- 
pearance. He dislikes the weekly grind 
and can afford to take it easy . . . If In- 
formation Please returns to the air it will 
turn up as a television show on film and 
won't include Clifton Fadiman as M.C. 
There’s been a final spit between Dan 
Golenpaul, creator of the show, and Fadi- 
man, who’s set to preside over a CBS 
talent show, This Is Broadway . . . George 
Jessel is preparing a new quiz program 
about the entertainment world to be 
called On With the Show. He'll be M.C. 
and will have celebrities as guests . . . 
When Rudy Vallee goes on for CBS this 
summer he'll be trying a new role, that of 
star in a comedy series. The veteran 
entertainer has appeared on radio as a 
singer, M.C., and straight man. 


Miscellany 

Playwright Maxwell Anderson and 
composer Kurt Weill plan to collaborate 
on an opera next fall after the premiére 
of their current work, a musical play 
based on the Alan Paton book, “Cry, the 
Beloved Country” . . . Nijinski, the ballet 
dancer whose career was ended by in- 
sanity, has emerged from his retirement 
in London to present a show of his draw- 
ings. These are mostly cylinders imposed 
on cylinders, all done in simple colors . . . 
Latest score on the phonograph-record 
fight: Recording companies specializing 
in classical records are lining up with 
Columbia’s 33 r.p.m. long-playing disks, 
while the popular-music outfits favor 
RCA with its quick-change 45 r.p.m. 
system. 
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: The cake eaters are talking again 


luxuries every American family enjoys —luxu- 
ries made possible at low price by accumulated 


profits invested year after year in better and 
better machinery. 


Restrict profit and you restrict money avail- 
able for machinery. Restrict machinery and you 
raise the price of everything you buy and you 
also reduce wages, because it is machinery that 
makes workmen worth more. 


No, you can wot eat your cake and have it, 


too. Yet people keep on trying; and everyone 
suffers in the experiment. 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman’s attempt to placate Congress by a show of kind- 
ness in public and personal solicitude in private hasn't been a 
spectacular success but neither has it been a complete failure. 
Relations between Capitol and White House are generally 
improved. Liaison between the President and rank-and-file 
members of Congress, as well as leaders, hasn’t been closer 
since the early New Deal days. 

But friendship isn’t a substitute for the feeling of crisis, na- 
tional or international, as an implement for Presidential con- 
trol of Congress. And this is withering away. 


> Truman’s opposition is playing on consequent lethargy. Its 
tactics are delay. It hopes to curtail the Truman program by 
subtle: filibuster. 


It counts upon events—a gradual easing of tension in East- 
West relations and a leveling off of the domestic economy on 
a prosperous but not a boom plane—to strengthen the case 
for inaction. 

Democrats are trying to counter these tactics by threatening 
to hold Congress in session through the summer and fall. They 
predict that Truman will call Congress back into special ses- 
sion unless it prolongs its own life beyond the statutory July 
31 adjournment date. 


> Parts of Truman’s program still seem assured of approval— 
including his principal foreign-policy measures. 

Other parts appear to be doomed—notably outright Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, the proposed $4,000,000,000 tax increase, and the 
whole civil-rights plan. 

Still others are being abandoned—all stand-by inflation con- 
trols summarily. 


> Long Senate debate over ECA, preliminary to a vote in 
which the opposition mustered only seven dissents, convinced 
leaders that every important measure will be discussed at 
great length. 

This prompted their decision to take up renewal of reciprocal- 
trade authority ahead of the housing bill, a reversal of their 
previous order. This authority expires June 30. 


They estimate that the tariff debate may*take as long as three 
weeks, the North Atlantic Pact at least a month, and Taft- 
Hartley revision considerably more than a month, perhaps 
two months. 


At this rate Congress would arrive at its adjournment date 
with an enormous volume of business unfinished—social se- 
curity, a new farm price program, and arms for Europe in- 
cluded. 


> Talk of return to deficit financing in the next (1949-50) 
fiscal year is becoming more general in the cloakrooms. It 
hasn't spilled over into public debate as yet but prosab-y 
will in the next few weeks. 
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Better a Treasury deficit than a tax increase that would throw 
the country into a depression—so the argument runs. It is 
being made by several conservatives, known for years as 
leading advocates of a balanced budget. 

Congressional and Treasury experts still disagree about the 
probable state of the Treasury at the close of the current 
(1948-49) fiscal year, June 30. The Capitol expects a surplus 
of as much as $1,000,000,000, the Treasury a deficit of similar 
proportions. , 


Course of the tax debate will be largely determined by the 
size of the surplus or deficit. If the Treasury is right, pressure 
for somewhat higher taxes will intensify. 


> So-called home-relief features of the Truman social-security 
program appear to be dead. However, they might be revived 
by a more rapid deflation than congressmen now expect. 


What probably will come out of hearings now being con- 
ducted by the Ways and Means Committee: an increase in 
payroll taxes to 14%; improved benefits; deductions from the 
first $4,000-plus, rather than present $3,000 of salaries; ex- 
panding coverage but probably stopping short of farm work- 
ers and domestics. 


The committee is scheduled to report the last week in: April, 
and the House will take up the bill soon after. When the Sen- 
ate will get around to it is anybody’s guess. 


> Secretary Brannan’s new farm pragram took Congress by 
surprise but not by storm. It is so different from any plan 
previously considered that it will take weeks for Congressional 
opinion to jell. 


Major farm organizations—the Grange and the Farm Bureau 
Federation—are still committed to the Hope-Aiken flexible- 
support program but may shift to support of the Brannan 
scheme later. Only the smaller farmers’ union is now sup- 
porting it. 

Consumers’ organizations are likely to line up behind the new 
»rogram, which proposes to hold up farm income by direct 
subsidy rather than price support. 


> Weight of opinion among the President’s Economic Advisers 
continues to change. Most of them now agree that the inflation 
danger is past—unless the budget is heavily unbalanced—and 
that deflation will go farther before prices level off. 


> Labor’s last-ditch fight for the Thomas-Lesinski labor bill 
will be made during the House’s Easter holiday. Members 
will be buttonholed in their home districts by hometown 
labor leaders. 


Lobbying efforts in Washington haven’t been successful. 
Congressional leaders friendly to labor doubt whether the 
House will now go even as far in Taft-Hartley revision as 
the Senate. 


Emergency antistrike injunction power for the President al- 
most certainly will be retained in both branches. Sentiment 
for it has been strengthened, by recent strikes, particularly 


the coal strike. « 
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im ‘putting un’ 
a million dollars” 


“That big tower we’re putting up is part of a fractionating 
unit. It separates oil into different kinds of products. And it 
costs a cool million dollars. But that’s only part of the story. 
In the oil business we’re ‘putting up’ this year in more 

ways than one. . 

“Sure, it takes a lot of money—half a billion dollars plowed 
back into refining equipment alone last year. But look what 
that equipment turns out! I figure you see a lot of the results 
yourself—not only all the oil you need but better oil 
products—better fuels for your car and better lubricants. 
New products, too, like insecticides, fertilizers, solvents, 
paints, plastics—hundreds of other products our scientists 
have developed and improved. 


“Yes, get three or four hundred refineries working to outdo 
each other—the way Americans always do—and things 
happen. We like to get there ahead of the other fellow. It’s 
rivalry that keeps us on our toes and keeps things rolling. 


“And we'll keep them rolling —with all of us trying to 
outdo each other. That’s what makes progress! That’s what 
makes the oil business!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee: 


670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Happy Hal, the Hermit, figured he was sitting pretty, 
e and then he won a contest and a trip to New York 
City. ““What’s this I see?” the hermit cried, arriving 
in his rattler. ““The Hotel Pennsylvania has become the 


HOTEL STATLER! 








2 “On my last visit, years ago,” the Happy Hermit cried, 


e “it was a Statler-run hotel—they own it now, beside. 
Perhaps I will give up my cave, a hermit’s life at best 
is lonely . . . and I know that here I really amaguest!” 














3 He spent a night in Statler’s room, and slept on Statler’s 

e bed. “Why that’s the best night’s sleep I've had in 
many years,” he said.“For those eight hundred springs 
and more, I'll give a quiet cheer, and if I keep on 
hermit-ing . . . Pll be a hermit here!” 





NY 


The hermit ate a Statler meal, and goodness, how he 
4, ate. “That food was so darn good,” he said, “I’ve got 
to call it great! I think I'll give up hermit-ing, rejoin 
the ranks of men, so I can eat the Statler food again 


and yet again!” 





te a Gola ReoreAdenae 








5. Happy Hal, ex-hermit now, and leading businessman, 
e like all who stay at Statler once, is quite a Statler fan. 
“] find I'm close to shows and shops, and close to busi- 
ness, too. I like the Statler in New York ... I’m sure 
you'll like it, too!” 





| STATLER | 
HOTELS 


Lp 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN « PITTSBURGH 
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The Importance of One Little Girl 


Gromyko attacked the Western Pow- 
ers. Day and night, Associated Press tele- 
types hammered out news about Kathy. 
The Administration proposed a new farm 
program, In two days, International News 
Service filed 30,000 words about Kathy. 
The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions gathered at Lake Success and As- 
sembly President Herbert V. Evatt of 
Australia delivered a solemn _ speech. 
Down Under, amateur radio operators 
frantically sought to reach hams _ in 
Kathy’s home town, San Marino, Calif., to 
ask: “What’s the latest on Kathy?” 

The world is full of kids like Kathy 
Fiscus—plump, blue-eyed, and_ blond. 
Until Friday afternoon, April 8, the world 
didn’t even know that 3-year-old Kathy 
was alive—and it didn’t care. And then, 
suddenly, it became very important that 
Kathy was alive and that she stay alive. 
For a moment in the world’s history, 
nothing else seemed to matter. 

Watching, Praying: Kathy didn’t 
return home that Friday afternoon. She 
had been playing with her sister Barbara, 
9, and a cousin Gus Lyon, 5, in a vacant 
lot only about 300 yards away when she 
ran into a clump of weeds and disap- 
peared, She had fallen into the mouth 
of a 14-inch casing lining an abandoned 
120-foot deep well in the lot. Ironically, 
her father David Fiscus was regional 
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Kathy: The world held its breath... 


manager of the California Water & Tele- 
phone Co., which owned it, and only 
the day before had been in Sacramento 
pleading with a legislative committee to 
compel registration of abandoned wells. 

Mrs, Fiscus shouted into the casing: 
“Can you hear me, Kathy?” There was 
a faint “Yes” in reply. 

“Kathy, Kathy, are you lying down?” 

“Yes I am,” Kathy sobbed. 








Los Angeles Examiner 


... While she lay deep in the casing; when a hole dug to rescue her caved in, an escape shaft was tunneled 


Then the pounding of the rescue 
squads drowned out Kathy’s small voice, 
and from that moment on the world 
didn’t know whether she was alive or 
dead. Thousands of men, women,’ and 
children gathered to watch and pray. Ra- 
dio and television stations set up equip- 
ment to give the world on-the-spot reports. 

The rescuers started to dig a shaft 
close by the casing and parallel to it. 
When they got down far enough, they 
could break through into the well and 
extricate Kathy. Working all night, with- 
out pay, they ripped a hole out of the 
ground as deep as a nine-story building. 
But the sides collapsed. 

The rescuers started another shaft. 
When they had reached the 104-foot- 
level, their drill went out of control. 
They lowered a 24-inch casing into the 
hole, then lowered men to complete the 
digging by hand. 

The digging went on all through Sat- 
urday and Sunday, hampered by con- 
stant cave-ins and seeping waters. At 
6:03 p.m., Sunday, two of the volunteer 
workmen found Kathy at the 92-foot 
level of the well, dead, She apparently 
had died only two hours after falling in. 


CONGRESS: 


The Check for the Pact 


The ink was barely blotted on secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson’s signature on 
the Atlantic Pact last week when the 
American people were reminded that they 
were not buying security in a bargain 
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basement. The reminder came on Friday, 
April 8, when eight of America’s new 
allies made formal appeals for money 
and material to help them rearm. The 
eight: France, Britain, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, Italy, Denmark, 
and Norway. 

In reply, Acheson promised that the 
Administration would ask Congress thus 
to recognize “the principle of self-help 
and mutual aid” contained in the Atlantic 
Pact. He declined, however, even to give 
“an informed guess” of the cost. (Unin- 
formed guesses range from $1,000,000,- 
000 to $1,800,000,000 for next year.) 

But even without a price tag, Cha:.- 
man Tom Connally of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee beefed at Ache- 
son’s “blunder” in publishing the Euro- 
pean appeals at this time. For he pre- 
fered to have the Senate’s debates over 
the extension of the European Recovery 
Program and over ratification of the At- 
lantic Pact unencumbered by Senatorial 
misgivings over arms costs, 

Who'll Pay: Blunder or not, the Ad- 
ministration unquestionably got its feet 
tangled on another score. On Tuesday an 
off-the-record speech was made at the 
Pentagon by Edwin G. Nourse, the self-’ 
styled “disinflationist” who heads Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. He had cleared it in advance with 
the President. In it, Nourse urged that 
the arms cost of the Atlantic Pact be 
squeezed out of Mr. Truman’s proposed 
$15,278,000,000 military budget. 

“We cannot afford to make the costs 
of [the pact’s] implementation a simple 
addition to other military plans,” he said. 
“Rather must we rework the whole opera- 
tion so as to gain maximum security with 
minimum strain on our economy.” 

On Wednesday, a decision was reached 
to make Nourse’s text public. It hit the 
front pages with a wallop. Mr. Truman 
quickly told a press conference that Dr. 
Nourse had spoken as an economist, as 
he had every right to do, but not as a 
policymaker. The President said he would 
ask Congress to vote additional money for 
arms aid, separately from his regular 
budget. 

But already influential senators were 
picking up Nourse’s idea. Walter F. 
George, Democratic chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and Kenneth S. 
Wherry, Republican floor leader, both 
called for a full review of all military 
costs at home and abroad. 

Eugene D. Millikin, Republican con- 
ference chairman, proposed to slash ERP 
funds by whatever sum was needed to 
offset the arms costs. Millikin’s warning: 
“A return to deficit financing at this time 
could deal a blow to the economy of the 
country that might well prove cata- 

strophic.” 

By the week end, however, such threats 
were still just threats. The Senate on 
Friday voted 70-7 to authorize the Ad- 
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ministration’s full request for $5,580,000,- 
000 for the next fifteen months of ERP 
without any reference to arms costs, and 
sent the measure to the House, Similarly, 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
Saturday, in upping the President’s do- 
mestic arms budget by $631,000,000 to 
$15,909,000,000 for next year (almost 
entirely to raise the Air Force from the 
48 groups requested by Mr. Truman to 
58), did not earmark any of it for West- 
ern Europe. 

But so far as the cost of the North 
Atlantic Treaty was concerned, these 
weré only preliminary tests. The price 
tag was still to be filled in. 


Bat Fright 


Speaker Sam Rayburn, onetime ama- 
teur ballplayer, last week offered friends 
an estimate of his job of piloting the Fair 
Deal through the 8lst Congress. “I'm 
getting to feel like a rookie pitcher in 
spring training,” he said. “Every time I 
pitch one across the plate, I’m afraid ll 
get a line drive that'll cut my legs off.” 





White House ceilings trembled... 


PRESIDENCY: 


Truman and the Atom 


Harry S. Truman wound up slowly. 
Speaking to 100 freshmen members of 
Congress at a get-together at the Hotel 
Carlton last week, the President rambled 
on extemporaneously about his own ex- 
periences in the Senate. 

“There was an old county judge who 
. . » gave me some advice before I left 
Independence to come to Washington,” 
Mr. Truman reminisced. “He said: “Harry, 
don’t go to the Senate with an inferiority 
complex. You sit there about six months, 
and you wonder how the hell you got 
there. After that you wonder how the hell 
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the rest of them got there’. 


Almost casually, he moved on to the 
subject of world peace. 

“I know that there is not a man here 
who wants to see a third war necessary, 
to make us believe what our responsibil- 
ity is. In the history of the world there 
has never been a republic, a monarchy, 
or a totalitarian state that has met the 
situation as we have. 

“We have offered to give up the great- 
est weapon in the history of the world for 
the welfare of mankind. We have offered 
to surrender the most powerful thing 
we have, if the world will... set up a 
control of that weapon.” 

Not mentioning the atom-bomb attack 
on Japan directly, the President went on: 

“IT had to make a decision back in July 
1945 . . . And I made that decision be- 
cause I thought 200,000 of our young 
men would be saved. 

“Now I believe that we are in a posi- 
tion where we will never have to make 
that decision again, but if it has to be 
made for the welfare of the United States, 
and the democracies of the world are at 
stake”—he paused for a moment—“I 
wouldn’t hesitate to make it again.” 


White House Slowdown 


In the 156 years since the cornerstone 
was laid, the White House has taken an 
architectural beating. The British burned 
it in 1814; it was rebuilt in 1817; porti- 
coes were added in 1824-29; a renovation 
was undertaken by Teddy Roosevelt in 
1902; and the third floor was remodeled 
in 1927, Engineers and masons burrowed 
through the historic walls as fast as man 
invented new machines of comfort—gas 
lights, then telephones, then hot-air sys- 
tems, then electricity, and finally air con- 
ditioning, Under Calvin Coolidge, make- 
shift steel girders and reinforced concrete 
were introduced to bolster the upper 
stories. But their added weight on the 
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. walls crumbled and floors sagged 
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supporting walls made the building sag 
even more, 

Last November, Harry S. Truman, re- 
turning from Key West after the victori- 
ous campaign which made him a White 
House tenant in his own right, learned 
that unless he got out fast the ceiling of 
the East Room would come crashing 
down on his head. Fearful that the White 
House bathtub would fall through the 
floor while he was in it, the President 
moved himself, Mrs, Truman, daughter 
Margaret, and his staff into Blair House 
late in November, Then he called in the 
architects and engineers of the Public 
Buildings Administration to look over the 
crumbling edifice. Their findings showed 
the White House was a wreck: 
> Interior walls, resting on soft clay, could 
not bear the weight of the building, In 
many cases, bricks had been crushed to 
powder .by the pressure. The ancient 
mortar had lost its cohesive powers and 
some layers of walls had separated as 
much as a hand’s breadth. 
> If the ceiling of the East Room had not 
been braced in November by wooden 
scaffolding, it would have fallen “within 
an hour.” The floor of the President’s bed- 
room was so weak that a footfall caused 
it to shake. Other floors sloped perilously. 
>The heating and lighting plants were 
obsolete and inadequate, 

The Cost Question: Al] that could 
save the White House, said Lorenzo 
Winslow, executive-mansion architect, 
and C, W, Barber, chief structural engi- 
neer for the PBA, was to rip out the entire 
interior and to rebuild it from scratch 
within the shell of the original walls. The 
fancy ceilings could be removed intact 
and the oldypaneling taken out board by 
hoard, New foundations, 15 to 20 feet 
deeper than the present ones, could be 
dug. 

Estimates of the cost ranged from 
$5,000,000 to $7,000,000. Moderately, the 
President asked Congress for $5,400,000, 
adding the sum to the first deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, But the Democratic 81st 
Congress which Mr, Truman had asked 
tor in the 1948 campaign was in no hurry. 
Four months after the President had 
moved out of the tottering White House, 
Congress had still done nothing. 

Three weeks ago, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee got around to report- 
ing favorably on the bill, But before the 
House could consider the matter, the 
President himself delayed the operation 
by asking for a Joint Congressional-Ad- 
ministration committee to supervise the 
project, 

Not until Congress has finished debat- 
ing the need for restoring the White 
House can bidding begin on the job, At a 
conservative estimate, the renovation will 
take eighteen to twenty months. A mag- 
hificently refurbished White House will 
then emerge, But unless Congress hurries, 
Harry §. Truman will never live in it, 
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Philbrick: A bomb exploded 


COMMUNISTS: 


Surprise on the Stand 


Until the bomb exploded, the trial of 
the eleven Communist leaders in New 
York had been a model of dullness. For 
ten weeks, in the paneled Room 110 of 
the United States Courthouse, the defense 
had scolded and fretted and stalled by 
challenging the validity of the American 
jury-picking system. When, in the elev- 
enth week, U.S. Attorney John F. X. 
McGohey put his first witness on the 
stand, the feeling of letdown increased. 
The witness was Prof, Louis F. Budenz, 
onetime managing editor of The Daily 
Worker, and a peripatetic testifier against 
Communism his break with the 
party. 

Budenz’s oft-repeated story of his ac- 
tivities as a Communist functionary, 
though pertinent to the charge that the 
defendants had conspired to teach the 
forceful and violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, was more a study in Marxist dia- 
lectics than the kind of testimony which 
could make the mixed Negro and white 
jury sit up in its chairs. 

On April 6, the courtroom woke up. A 
bailiff, holding a note from the prosecu- 
tion in his hand, cried: “Will Herbert A. 
Philbrick please take the stand.” 

Up stepped a slight, dark, curly-haired 
man wearing prim, gold-rimmed glasses. 

Speaking softly, but in a solid New 
England twang, Philbrick caught the de- 
fense completely off-balance when he 
identified himself as an assistant adver- 
tising manager for a chain of New Eng- 
land motion-picture theaters, a member 
of an underground Communist cell, and 
for the past nine years an undercover 
agent for the FBI. 

Incredulous and then angry, the de- 
fendants and their counsel held a whis- 
pered conference. A member of the 
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defense committee tiptoed from the court- 
room and hurried to a telephone, Their 
lawyers, who are drawing $2,275 a week 
in fees, popped up and down with objec- 
tions of “prejudice” and “unfair surprise.” 

Undercover Man: To the questions 
of Special Assistant Attorney General 
Frank Gordon, Philbrick recounted how, 
in 1940, he had suspected that the Cam- 
bridge Youth Council, a group he helped 
organize, was Communist-run, He had 
taken his troubles to FBI agent Lawrence 
Healy, who told him that by sticking to 
the group he would be doing his country 
a service, 

“During the entire nine years of my 
activities,” said Philbrick, who is now 33, 
“T have been continuously in touch with 
the FBI.” The spectators gasped. 

Philbrick, who did his FBI work with- 
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Struik: A professor ducked 


out pay, had been invited to join the 
Young Communist League. So well had 
he concealed his real aims that in 
1944 he was admitted to the Com- 
munist Party. When the Communist Po- 
litical Association, following Earl Brow- 
der’s wartime line of cooperation with 
capitalism, was “organized” in the same 
year he had gone into it with the other 
party members. 

To back this up, he produced his party 
card, as well as other papers and docu- 
ments. In 1945, said Philbrick, going over 
ground covered by Budenz, the moderate 
CPA had been scrapped on orders from 
abroad and the Communist Party U.S.A., 
dedicated to the “true” Marxist-Leninist 
principles, reconstituted. 

Then Philbrick reached the principal 
point the government is trying to make in 
its case. With the “reversion” to the old 
line, he testified, training courses had 
been set up, At a class held at the West 
End Communist Club in Boston, a Fanny 
Hartman had given the Marxist definition 
of “revolution”: “Violent revolution to be 
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carried out by bands of armed workers 
against the existing state or government.” 
The defense contends that for Commu- 
nists “revolution” means peaceful change. 

Geing Underground: Philbrick’s 
first day of testimony sent Boston Com- 
munists scurrying. At party headquarters 
in the Little Building at Tremont and 
Boylston Street, the staff pulled out, 
leaving a nervous, straggly-haired bru- 
nette to cover the retreat. To all inquiries, 
she had one answer: “There’s nothing to 
say. I’m only filling in here.” The con- 
sternation was great among prominent 
Bostonians who had become involved 
with the party. What names would Phil- 
brick mention in his testimony? 

To those who had known Philbrick in 
his everyday life, his appearance in a 
Federal courtroom was a shock. He had 
obscured his work for the FBI so skill- 
fully that neither his wife nor his mother 
had an inkling of it. “We almost fell over, 
we were so surprised,” said his mother, 
Mrs. Guy Philbrick of Rye, N. H. “I’m 
proud of him all right.” 

His business associates described him 
as a genial, self-effacing, hardworking 
young family man. At the First Baptist 
Church, which he once attended, he was 
remembered as a “tower of strength’— 
the editor of the church publication, pres- 
ident of the Mr. and Mrs. Club, and 
teacher at the Sunday school. High-school 
friends, equally puzzled, turned to the 
graduation year book only to find the 
enigmatic quotation under his picture: 
“Do you believe me yet or shall I call 
antiquity from the old schools of Greece?” 

Stery of a Plot: Thursday morning, 
Philbrick calmly described a conference 
of 100 Communists at which Manny 
Blum, the district organizer, ordered a 
“policy of colonizing, that is, taking jobs 
in key industries. These included the New 
England textile plants . . . The Boston 
and Maine Railroad, and the General 
Electric plant in Lynn producing jet air- 
plane engines. . .” 

The prosecution asked: “Were you 
taught that the overthrow of the capitalist 
class in the United States meant the over- 
throw of the government of the United 
States? Was the government included?” 

“The United States Government was 
included,” answered Philbrick. “The com- 
plete government must be smashed. It 
cannot be taken over as it is, but must be 
completely destroyed, and in its stead 
must be established a dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

On Friday, Philbrick, consulting a little 
black diary, told how in 1947, he had 
been assigned to a special group of pro- 
fessional men, teachers, and businessmen 
whose membership the party wanted to 
keep secret. As “educational director” he 
attended regular chapter-by-chapter dis- 
cussions of Lenin’s “State and Revolu- 
tion.” One of the members of this group, 
Philbrick said, was Prof. Dirk J. Struik, a 
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top-ranking mathematician of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Though 
long associated with Communist-front 
groups, Struik denied emphatically that 
he was a Communist. 

Under an onslaught of cross-examina- 
tion, Philbrick was sd at ease that when 
government attorney Gordon objected to 
a defense sally, Judge Harold Medina 
told him to relax. “I think the witness can 
take care of himself,” the judge said. 


PEOPLE: 


The Gem and the Curse 


It was a great, bhie, dazzling diamond 
—112% carats of precious stone—when 
a Brahmin priest pried it from the fore- 
head of a golden idol in Burma. He was 
tortured fo death for the crime, but be- 
fore he was caught he sold it to Jean 
Tavernier, a French adventurer. That 
was 300 years ago. Since then the flat, 
thin stone had been twice cut down, 
but the legend that the diamond was 
cursed grew with the generations. 

Tavernier sold it to Louis XIV, but 
the money he got for it was squandered 
by a dissolute son. Returning to India 
in an effort to recoup, Tavernier was 
torn to pieces by wild dogs. The king 
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Mrs. McLean: A diamond cursed? 


had the stone shaved down to the “French 
blue” of 67% carats, to bring out its 
beauty, and permitted his mistress, Mad- 
ame de Montespan, to wear it. Shortly 
thereafter she fell from royal favor. Nic- 
olas Fouquet, the intendant, borrowed 
it for a state occasion; he was later exe- 
cuted by Louis. The Princess de Lam- 
balle, who wore it, as well as Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, who inherited it, 
were killed in the French Revolution. 
During that turbulent uprising, the 
“French blue” disappeared, but turned 





up again in London in the 1830s. In the 
interval, it had been cut down to 44% 
carats, but misfortune and death had 
come to three of the people who pos- 
sessed it. When Henry Thomas Hope 
bought it for 90,000 pounds, the gem be- 
came known as the Hope diamond, and 
the name stuck. The curse struck next 
at his descendant Lord Francis Pelham 
Clinton Hope. Deserted by his wife, the 
American actress May Yohe, he died 
penniless, Simon Montharides, who sold 
it to Sultan Abdul-Hamid of Turkey, 
was killed with his wife and child. And 
Abdul, whe paid $400,000 for the Hope, 
was dethroned by the Young Turks. 

In 1911, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, 
the Washington hostess and mining heir- 
ess, bought the diamond for $154,000. 
Whether it was the diamond’s fault or 
not, her first son Vincent was killed by 
an auto in 1918; her husband, involved 
in the Teapot Dome scandal in the ’20s, 
lost his fortune and died in a mental 
hospital; and in 1946 her daughter Eva- 
lyn, wife of ex-Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, 
died of an overdose of sleeping pills. 
Still Mrs. McLean held on to the Hope 
diamond, wearing it at her famous 
parties. Once she was offered $2,000,000 
for it but refused to sell. On her death 
in 1947, she requested in her will that 
the gem be held by her estate for twenty 
years if possible. 

Man of Courage: Last week, after 
seventeen months of negotiations, the 
Hope diamond had a new owner. He 
was Harry Winston, the New York jewel 
merchant, who bought the entire 74- 
piece McLean jewel collection includ- 
ing the 100-carat pear-shaped Star of 
the East diamond. For the lot, he paid 
“over $1,000,000,” competing against 40 
other jewel merchants. The estate made 
the sale in order to meet taxes. For 
Winston, it was not an unusual transac- 
tion. In the past 30 years, he had bought 
the 726-carat Jonker diamond for $700,- 
000, the 726.60-carat Vargas diamond, 
and the great Liberator diamond, as 
well as the smaller but equally famous 
Idol’s Eye and the Queen of Belgium 
diamond. 

On Wednesday, April 6, Postman 
Robert Beltzer, making his regular 9:15 
a.m. delivery, left a small, brown pack- 
age covered with $159.87 worth of 
stamps—$150 was for  insurance—at 
Winston’s office. However, instead of 
trudging with his mail sack over his 
shoulder, Beltzer made this delivery in 
an armored car, accompanied by an 
armed guard and a postal supervisor. 
A dozen New York policemen were on 
hand to see that no one killed or robbed 
Beltzer. Almost casually, Winston ac- 
cepted the McLean diamonds. 

Was he worried about the curse? “It’s 
not the diamonds, but the people who 
handle them that cause misfortune,” he 
said. “As a matter of fact, I feel partic- 
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ularly happy.” Moreover, he did not in- 
tend to keep the Hope diamond. “I’m a 
merchant, not a collector,” he explained. 
After “playing with it for a little while” 
and exhibiting it, he would sell it. De- 
spite the legend, prospective buyers— 
with an eye to the publicity—were al- 
ready clamoring for it. 


FARMING: 


Paradise, RFD 


Disarmingly, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan told a bumper crop 
of listeners on Capitol Hill last week that 
what he had to say was “not likely to 
startle anyone” and contained “no revo- 
lutionary ideas.” Those words probably 
would go down as the understatement of 
1949. For when Brannan had finished 
reading his 3l-page, 7,500-word state- 
ment to a startled joint session of the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees, all that he had proposed was to 
tevolutionize the nation’s farm program. 

The new program: (1) to guarantee 
high income for farmers; (2) to promise 
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Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
The Greatest Adjectives: At 
New York’s Madison Square 
Garden last week, Naitto’s V er- 
satile Dogs were “incredible,” 
The Great Swanson was “spine- 
tingling,” and the Rola Rola 
act was “enthralling”’—so the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey’s program modestly said. 


lower prices for consumers, and (3) to 
bring the farmers almost to the point of 
nationalization through imposition of the 
most complete set of governmental con- 
trols yet advocated. 

However irreconcilable these aims 
sounded, Brannan proposed a magic 
answer. His name for it: “production 
payments.” Less euphoniously, Bran- 
nan’s answer called for subsidies to the 
farmer covering the difference between 
the average market price and a prede- 
termined “price support standard.” Un- 
answered: the question of how much the 
program would cost. 

Ever-High Income: What Brannan 
proposed, on behalf of President Tru- 
man, was to scrap the New Deal’s phi- 
losophy of parity of prices in favor of a 
new Fair Deal theory of parity of income. 

Instead of supporting specific farm 
prices, he proposed supporting the farm- 
ers entire income. By means of the tra- 
ditional government loans and purchases, 
the farmer would be guaranteed a slight- 
ly higher income than at present for pro- 
duction of basic nonperishable crops like 
wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco, He 
would also be guaranteed, for the first 
time, a much higher income for produc- 
tion of meat and dairy products and a 
host of other perishables. The aim was 
to encourage greater production of such 
foods at the expense of the glut-threat- 
ened nonperishables, 

So that the consumer might buy these 
bigger perishable crops, Brannan pro- 
posed that prices be allowed to seek their 
natural market level based on supply and 
demand, instead of being artificially sup- 
ported. The government would then pay 
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the farmer a subsidy to maintain his in- 
come at the support standard. 

Such support standards would be cal- 
culated, Brannan said, to maintain farm 
income at a level in line with “the public 


interest.” The mathematics would be 
complicated and based on farm purchas- 
ing power for the lush wartime and post- 
war years from 1939 to 1948. For 1950, 
the farm income would be pegged at a 
minimum of 25 per cent above the ten- 
year average, or at $26,234,000,000. 
Time and again, Brannan, himself a 
Colorado cattle and grain man, sounded 
his basic theme: His program was in the 
interest not only of farmer and consumer 
but of the people as a whole, because de- 
pressions are “farm-led and farm-fed.” 
Ever-Suaffering Taxpayer: Bran- 
nan’s hour-long exposition so stunned his 
Congressional audience that even Chair- 
man Harold D. Cooley of the House 
committee did little more than compli- 
ment him for a “splendid, forthright, and 
comprehensive statement.” In addition, 
the powerful American Farm Bureau 
Federation shied away from the Brannan 
plan in favor of the existing Hope-Aiken 
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Act, which it called “sound and worthy of 
a fair trial.” The equally influential Na- 
tional Grange argued that the Brannan 
program would give the government too 
much control over the farm economy of 
the nation, 

The lone endorser was James G. Patton, 
president of the left-wing National Farm- 
ers Union, who hailed the program as 
“a milestone.” 

The gimmicks cited by Brannan’s op- 
ponents: 
> The Truman Administration in effect 
was switching over to a high-support pro- 
gram to replace the flexible system which 
had been its policy. It was doing so 
against the advice of Edwin G. Nourse, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, who had remarked 
sardonically: “Some volunteer ‘friends of 
the farmer’ are proposing a reconsidera- 
tion of the disinflationary policy adopted 
in 1948 and urging high and rigid sup- 
ports as a permanent policy.” 
> However attractive the low retail food 
prices under the Brannan plan, the tax- 
payer would have to make up the differ- 
ence. Just what that sum might be was 
anybody’s guess. Brannan said only “I 
think it will be less expensive” than the 
current system. Republican Rep. August 
Andresen put the price tag at $5,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 a year. 
> The farmer himself, to qualify for the 
proposed subsidies, would have to ob- 
serve the tightest government controls 
ever imposed, including sweeping acre- 
age allotments, marketing quotas, mar- 
keting agreements, and soil-conservation 
practices, To encourage family-size farms 
at the expense of large-scale industrialized 
farming, limits would be imposed on the 
extent to which farmers could receive 
assistance, Subsidies would be paid only 
on about the first $25,000 of annual pro- 
duction, thus discriminating against the 
2 per cent of the nation’s farms that raise 
25 per cent of the total output. 

It was Sen. George D. Aiken, Repub- 
lican co-author of the Hope-Aiken Act, 
who really gave some of the raspberries 
he raises on his Vermont farm. If the 
Brannan proposal is accepted, Aiken said, 
the nation cannot “with a clear conscience 
deny the same guarantee of satisfactory 
income to other groups of our population.” 


DIVORCES: 
They’re Down, Too 


Back-to-normaley note: The Public 
Health Service announced last week that, 
compared with postwar peaks, (1) fewer 
people are getting married, and (2) 
fewer couples are getting divorced. The 
figures for 1948: 1,815,000 marriages, 
against the all-time peak of 2,300,000 in 
1946, and 415,000 divorces, against the 
record high of 610,000, also in that first 
full postwar year, 
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DEFENSE: 


Bombers at the Ready 


Since V-] Day, America’s first line of 
defense, on paper at least, has been the 
Strategic Air Force. Six months ago 
Washington strategists, realizing that the 
force was scarcely more than a cream- 
puff outfit, pulled Lt. Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay off the Berlin airlift and brought 
him home to reorganize the force into a 
real weapon. Last week, Karen Salisbury 
of Newsweek's Washington bureau vis- 
ited Offutt Field, Neb., LeMay’s head- 
quarters, for the first look by a reporter 
at the results he has achieved. The amaz- 
ing story of LeMay’s efforts follows. 


For the first time since V-J Day, the 
United States last week unveiled a mili- 
tary force at the peak of combat effici- 
ency, ready to roar into action the mo- 
ment an enemy struck. 

For the first time since the Spanish- 
American War, the United States was 
prepared to answer an enemy attack al- 
most instantly with a shattering offensive 
of its own, in contrast to the old strategy 
of merely fighting a defensive, delaying 
action until the Army was mobilized. 

The nation’s alerted, war-ready force 
is the Strategic Air Command—eleven 
bomb groups and 54,000 officers and 


plane can deal out as much punishment 
as 200 carrying TNT bombs. SAC there- 
fore already is capable of making strikes 
as deadly as any the Air Force did at the 
peak of the air war against Germany, 
when it had 14,000 bombers fighting. 

Fert Creep: As the nerve center of 
SAC, Offutt Field (or “Fort Creep,” as 
the 2,000 men and women stationed there 
cal] it) is keyed to instant alert. In rows 
of soundproof rooms, night and day, 
men pore over photos, maps, and Intelli- 
gence reports. No one is permitted to 
leave the base without telling where he 
can be reached at any moment, A top 
general i$ always on call. 

If trouble breaks out in Europe, Offutt 
Field can go into split-second action. 
Plans already laid in the most precise 
detail (the plans are revamped every six 
months in the light of changed conditions, 
the details every day) will at once be 
sent out over the communications net- 
work to all the SAC bomber bases. With- 
in 24 hours, bomb groups will be winging 
their way on missions for which they 
have been trained and retrained. The 
B-36s will take off for targets with atom 
bombs. The other bombers will be rushed 
to bases overseas (like England, where 
SAC already rotates two groups every 
three months). 

The B-36s will take off, gas-heavy, 
probably with Jato assistance, fly at a low 





The brain: The Strategic Air Command’s headquarters at Offutt Field, Neb. 


airmen, who call themselves “The Sad 
SACs.” They-are spread out over a dozen 
big bomber bases from Spokane, Wash., 
to Merced, Calif., and Tampa, Fla., and 
linked by a million-dollar telephone and 
teletype mesh to SAC headquarters at 
Offutt Field, Neb. 

Of the eleven bomb groups, two con- 
sist of B-50s, the remainder, of B-29s. 
Within the next few months, SAC plans 
to replace the 29s with 50s and 36s and 
with the new range-lengthened strato- 
jet B-47s. 

All told, SAC has some 600 planes 
tuned up for combat, another 400 for 
immediate replacements, and many more 
in storage. Carrying atom bombs, each 


5,000 feet until they reach the enemy 
border—at night, according to schedules 
which have already been worked out and 
tested. There they will rise quickly to 
40,000 feet and step up their speed to 
350 miles an hour. When they reach their 
targets, their auxiliary jet motors will be 
turned on for an extra burst of speed. 
“The Sad SACs” aren’t worried about 
enemy radar. As one put it last week: 
“They may know when we get over the 
border, but next they have to find us. 
It’s like a fly getting into the Hotel 
Statler. You may know it came through 
the door, but then just try and find it.” 
The SAC men are equally scornful of 
anti-aircraft fire. Said one: “I didn't 
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worry about flak at 25,000 feet over 
Germany. Why worry about it at 40,000 
feet now?” As for enemy fighters: “Jet 
fighters will shoot down some bombers, 
but most of the bombers will get through 
anyway.” 

SAC thinks it could paralyze an enemy, 
regardless of size, with its first devastat- 
ing blow, cut off the armies from their 
supply bases, and finally destroy them 
by TNT bombing. 

The Bess: The man who made SAC 
into this pulverizing force is scowling, 
black-haired, olive-eyed Lt. Gen. Curtis 
Emerson LeMay, the 42-year-old genius 
who supervised the bombing of Japan, 
including the atom-bomb raids on Naga- 








O'Donnell, the former B-29 commander, 
and the Eighth to dapper Maj. Gen. 
Roger M. Ramey, wartime B-29 chief in 
India. 

After selecting his top aides, LeMay 
went after the best enlisted men he could 
find. He didn’t merely take what the Air 
Force gave him. To make sure that his 
men reenlisted, he began shucking off 
unattractive bases and improving the de- 
sirable ones. When he found that bad 
housing was the biggest single gripe, he 
started the “Blue Sky Realty Co.,” an 
Air Force association, which builds pre- 
fab houses complete with utilities for 
houseless airmen. 

SAC’s reenlistment rate rose sharply 


U. S. Air Force 


The fist: Gen. “Pappy” LeMay’s striking force of six-engined B-36 bombers 


saki and Hiroshima, and who, after the 
war, built up the amazing Berlin airlift 
as the answer to the Russian blockade. 
Now he has done it again. 

When he was recalled from Germany 
six months ago and placed in charge of 
the Strategic Air Command, he was given 
an almost completely free hand. His 
orders boiled down merely to this: “If 
another world war starts, win it almost 
immediately.” 

Moving to Offutt, LeMay, who despite 
his comparative youth is “Pappy” to his 
men, cleaned out most of the existing 
SAC staff. Then he reached all through 


. the Air Force for the B-29 men who had 


served with him in the Pacific: 
> Maj. Gen. Thomas S. Power, brisk, 43- 
year-old former B-29 wing leader, an 
atom-bomb expert, who is now LeMay’s 
deputy. ;' 
> Brig. Gen. A. W. Kissner, slim and pre- 
cise, 42-year-old West Pointer, LeMay’s 
chief of staff in the Pacific, who is now 
in the same job at Offutt. 
> Brig. Gen. Walter Sweeney Jr., 39, 
another West Pointer, is now LeMay’s 
director of plans. . 
> Brig. Gen. John B. Montgomery, short, 
personable, blond, 38-year-old operations 
chief of the B-29s' under LeMay, opera- 
tions chief of SAC. 

Of SAC’s two air forces, the Fifteenth 
went to Maj. Gen. Emmett ° (Rosy) 
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to better than 70 per cent, as compared 
with about 40 per cent for the Army. It is 
still going up. Officers and men began to 
scramble to get into SAC. LeMay could 
take his pick. 

Precision: Next, LeMay started a 
grueling training program. Instead of 
trying to improve all of SAC at once, he 
drew up a priority list. He brought the 
most important sections of the force to 
war strength and efficiency first. In this 
way, he was ready from day to day with 
a force, however small, that was top- 
notch. Men were taught a million and one 
details for take-off, bombing, landing— 
the “LeMay procedure.” He insisted on 
frequent and precise “attack missions,” 
as exactly like a real strike as possible. 
American cities most resembling the 
targets that SAC would have in wartime 
were “bombed” in realistic missions. 
Long twenty-hour flights with 29s and 
50s and 40-hour missions with 36s en- 
abled the officers and airmen to polish up 
their techniques. 

LeMay thinks of SAC as “a transition 
air force,” one that is constantly chang- 
ing and improving. By 1954, he thinks it 
will have long-range jet bombers; and by 
1959, “supersonic long-range bombers.” 
Meanwhile, he considers the B-36 “an 
honest airplane.” 

A young SAC officer declared last 
week: “When LeMay first came in, we 
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were nothing but a bunch of nits and 
gnats. Today, we're a going concern. 
Thank God these hellish six months are 
over.” 

But, despite the great strides that 
SAC has made, LeMay doesn’t intend to 
ease the pressure. Recently, at one of the 
weekly meetings the SAC commander 
holds with his chief aides, one general 
complained that he was being driven too 
hard, that he could do only a certain num- 
ber of things at a time. LeMay replied: 
“General, I understand, and since I’m 
the most important person here, don’t 
you worry.” 

No one at SAC doubts for a moment 
that LeMay is “the most important per- 
son” on the job. Everything about him 
strikes his command with awe. About 5 
feet 10 and just a shade overweight (he 
doesn’t like exercise or sports) LeMay 
talks littlke and makes short shrift of 
verbose subordinates and visiting gen- 
erals and politicians alike simply by star- 
ing at them and saying nothing. 

One young officer, presenting an idea, 
was startled when LeMay got up and 
walked out before he was through. “Gen- 
eral,” he said, “I'm not finished yet.” 
“The hell you're not,” answered LeMay. 
He hates parties and seldom entertains. 
He once disposed of a gushing woman 
at a dinner party by remarking: “If you 
talk all the time, you never learn any- 
thing.” . 

He works from 8 in the morning until 
well in the evening. Sometimes he just 
sits in his office by the hour “thinking.” 
He spends about one-third of his time 
away from Offutt, tirelessly inspecting 
all the bases, flying from one to another 
with his aide. Although most of his staff 
has known him for years, none considers 
himself a close friend. Says “Pappy” 
LeMay: “A commanding general doesn’t 
have any friends.” 

The general’s one interest is his work; 
he has few recreations. He likes to smoke 
cigars (Belindas at 50 cents each), work 
his ham radio, or play poker with his 
staff. He plays cautiously, seldom bluff- 
ing, but he is willing to take a carefully 
calculated risk. One of his staff recently 
remarked: “He fights a war the same way. 
He'll take a calculated risk, but he never 
bluffs.” 

Last week, LeMay didn’t have to bluff. 
If and when a showdown came, the 
United States would have an ace in the 
hole in his Strategic Air Command. 


Job for Early 


To sell both the public and the quar- 
reling rival services on unification, and to 
settle the battle of press releases being 
waged by Air Force and Navy publicity 
men, President Truman last week ap- 
pointed as Under Secretary of Defense 
the quick-tempered but straight-shooting 
Stephen T. Early, his own and F.D.R.’s 
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old-time press secretary. “I didn’t particu- 
larly want the job,” said Early, an infan- 
try captain in the first world war and a 
vice president of the Pullman company 
since the second, “but naturally I'll do my 
best at it.” 


NEW JERSEY: 
Hague’s Magic Box 


Boss Frank Hague of Jersey City has a 
wooden box that always votes the straight 
Democratic ticket. There isn’t a tomb- 
stone or a vacant lot in town more loyal 
to him, It’s an eight-sided box mounted 
on a stick, Whenever there’s an election 
coming up, the city drags it out and fills 





Acme 


Eggers and Hague: Coincidence? 


it with little white cards, each bearing 
the name of a party slate. The box is 
twirled on the stick; a city official reaches 
in and pulls out the cards one by one. By 
law, the order in which he picks them is 
the order in which the slates are listed 
on the voting machines. 

Hague has always insisted that it’s just 
a coincidence—as common as a crapshoot- 
er making 35 passes in a row—but for 35 
years running, with only one exception’, 
the Democratic Party’s card has always 
been picked first, 

For Hague, it has been a happy coin- 
cidence, The wooden box’s party regu- 
larity has been as valuable to him as the 
floaters he customarily hires on election 
day to express the popular will by voting 
over and over again in the names of men 
who certainly would vote Democratic if 
they weren't dead. Jersey City’s voting 
machines aren’t very complicated, but if 








*In 1933, anti-Hague witnesses discovered how 
the tricky box worked that year. The Democratic 
card was roughened on the back to enable searching 
fingers to distinguish it from the other cards. On the 
redraw, the Fusion Party card came out first. 
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the Democratic candidates weren't al- 
ways listed first, the floaters would have 
to learn to count, and maybe even to read. 

Presto Change-@0: Last week, on 
Tuesday, April 5, Hague’s loyal wooden 
box was dragged out for the 36th time at 
a drawing to determine the voting-ma- 
chine listing for the Jersey City mayoralty 
election on May 10, This time, however, 
the reformers fighting Hague’s candidate, 
the Boss’s plump, popular 48-year-old 
nephew Frank Hague Eggers, had an un- 
happy thought. They wondered if there 
wasn't something a wee bit suspicious 
about the way Hague’s wooden box de- 
fied the law of averages. 

One of the anti-Hague candidates put 
it bluntly. “This box is odd,” said John 
W. Yengo. “Let’s pull the cards out of a 
hat, That’s the American way.” 

Said another anti-Hague candidate, 
John R. Longo: “Look, when you put a 
card in, it seems to disappear.” 

Said a third, Charles Witkowski: “I 
don’t like that box. When you spin the 
box, the cards disappear.” 

Yengo broke in again, “Let’s use the 
officer’s cap,” he suggested, pointing to 
Pclice Capt, Edward Keating. 

The officer, a loyal Hague man, calmly 
replied: “Nothing doing. I once lost a 
hat that way.” 

Finally Deputy City Clerk Ben Rosen- 
gard, who also is a’ Hague man, began 
the ceremony. First he flicked the Demo- 
cratic card into the box. Then he dropped 
in the others. Witkowski grabbed the 
box, shook it violently, and said trium- 
phantly: “If there is nothing wrong, 
draw.” 

Rosengard did. Slowly he displayed 
the card. 

There were shouts of “Rat” and 
“Frame-up.” A wild scramble for the 
box began, during which the glass top 
of a table was smashed. Above the ruckus, 
Rosengard cried: “I drew it fairly. I 
swear on my family.” 

Despite Witkowski’s _ interference, 
Hague’s wooden box had voted the 
straight Democratic ticket again. 


ILLINOIS: 


Alias the Corpse 


The phone jangled in the dining room 
of the Joe Ruffcorn farmhouse outside 
Elgin, Ill., at 10:30 Friday morning, 
April 1. Mrs. Bessie Ruffcorn, a straight- 
backed, assertive woman of 52, answered. 
She blanched as she heard the operator 
say: “The Seattle coroner is calling col- 
lect.” She accepted the charges, telling 
herself: “This is it.” For only three days 
earlier she had received a letter from 
Seattle from her eldest son, Lewis, aged 
29, a hard-drinking, high-gambling, don’t- 
give-a-damn Navy veteran who had been 
wounded off Guadalcanal. 

Mrs. Ruffcorn soon heard the worst. 


Her son had dropped dead on a Seattle 
street that morning, apparently of a 
heart attack. He had been identified from 
official papers in his pocket. Mrs. Ruffcorn 
agreed to pay for shipping the body back 
to Elgin. Then she fetched her stooped, 
57-year-old husband and their 26-year- 
old son Lowell from the weatherbeaten 
barn out back on their rolling 350-acre 
dairy farm. She broke the news to them. 

Promptly, the Ruffcorns took care of 
all the necessary details. They gave their 
undertaker-friend Robert Allanson $306 
to pay for shipping the body back and to 
cover mortuary fees. They phoned the 
sad tidings to relatives in Chicago, down- 
state Illinois, Michigan, and Texas. They 
asked Rev. C. Wesley Israel of the First 
Methodist Church to officiate at the 
funeral services. They arranged for burial 
in the family plot. They notified friends 
that the body cculd first be viewed in 
Allanson’s funeral home. 

Last week, Joe and Bessie Ruftcorn led 
their fellow mourners up to the open 
casket, banked with flowers, to take one 
last look at their son. “I was too paralyzed 
to faint,” Mrs. Ruffcorn said. “It wasn't 
Lewis.” 

“Stuck With a Bedy*: Beyond 
doubt, the body was not Lewis Ruffcorn’s. 
Instead, it was someone perhaps fifteen 
years older, with graying hair instead of 
Lewis's wavy, light-brown hair. Some- 
how, chance had played a macabre April 
Fool’s joke. Was Lewis himself dead or 
alive? Would the Ruffcorns have to foot 
the bill for the mistake? Who was the 
dead man? And how was the error made? 

Within 24 hours, Mrs. Ruffcorn again 
answered the phone. Once more, it was 
long distance from Seattle. But this time, 
it was Lewis. The Seattle coroner had 
found him fast asleep but completely 
alive in the dingy Interurban Hotel on 
Skidroad. Mrs. Ruffcorn recognized her 
son’s voice. Just to make sure, she asked 
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Lewis Ruffcorn: Mom almost fainted 
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BEAMED ON SALES! Soundly engineered 
for easy installation and fine, trouble-free 


reception, these indoor- and outdoor- 


type antennas are fast sellers in the big, 
rich television market. Both the dipole 
and reflector elements are of strong, non- 


sagging, non-swaying Bundy Tubing. 





Antennas that bring in pictures...and protits 


~ Television receivers need antennas and the anten- 
= 


- 
~ 
(Se; Which tubing? 


The manufacturers of these indoor- and outdoor-type anten- 


> nas are better when made of tubing. 


nas found the perfect answer in double-walled Bundyweld* 
Tubing. Used for the dipole and reflector elements, Bundy 
is easily fabricated and inexpensive . . . helps bring in 
profits as well as pictures. 

If you aren't familiar with this miracle tubing of industry, 
you ought to be, regardless of what you manufacture. For 
almost everyday a new design, structural or functional appli- 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 


CC 









Bundyweid Tubing starts [ft is continuously 


as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 
Finished tube is strong, tin coated),Monel or nickel. 


metal, coated with a uniform thickness assured 
bonding metal. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 
Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © 


Bank Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W.47th Place @ 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. * 


Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 





* eR NC ae o ts < 
rolled Bonding metal is completely Standard sizes up to ¥%” ENGINEERED TO 


by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 


San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. ra \ \ 
@ Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 


cation of Bundy turns up somewhere to lower costs or to 
improve a product . . . often in cases where the design or 
production problem doesn’t seem to call for a tubing at all! 


You may be the one to profit tomorrow. 


The only tubing that’s double-walled from a single strip, 
Bundy is made to amazingly close tolerances. It’s extra- 
strong, yet thinner walled, ductile, easier to bend and fabri- 
cate . . . and it’s available in steel, Monel or nickel. 


For any inquiry on a possible use of tubing, or for help from 
Bundy engineers on any problem, just call or write: Bundy 
Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDY TUBIN 
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sizes available, 


2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Woy 
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him who owned their farm. He gave the 
right answer. 

Quickly, the relieved Ruffcorns set out 
to recover their $600 in costs. For, in ad- 
dition to advancing $306 to the under- 
taker, they had spent $96 on phone calls, 
$81 for burial suit, shirt, and tie, $60 
for substitute farm hands, and the rest for 
incidentals. The Seattle coroner promised 
to try to ‘get his city to pay the costs. 
“If he don’t do that,” said Ruffcorn, “it 
won't be so good. After all, twaren’t our 
fault or Lewis’s.” 

The corpse’s identity was settled, from 
photographs and fingerprints, by the FBI. 
The dead man was Dave Lee Wires, born 
47 years ago in Villisca, lowa, and more 
recently floating around from Omaha, 
Neb., to Yakima, Wash. Elgin detective 
Robert Koch said: “We're stuck with a 
body.” 

The Seattle coroner’s explanation for 
the mixup: Dave Wires had picked up a 
job application from Ruffcorn’s flophouse 
room, which the Navy veteran had par- 
tially filled out. Wires used it to get meal 
tickets from the Veterans Aid Bureau, 
and it was the only identification on him 
when his body was found. 


LABOR: 


John L.’s Knout 


When John L. Lewis called a two- 
week “holiday” for the 400,000 Eastern 
members of his United Mine Workers 
(Newsweek, March 21), Bob Parks, a 
Beech Grove, Tenn., miner whose 36- 
year-old, 136-pound frame belies his hot- 
tempered, two-fisted nature, sat down 
and wrote John L. a scorching letter. 
He wanted to know how Lewis could 
have the nerve to ask his men to lay 
off for two weeks without pay when he, 
as president of the union, continued to 
draw his $50,000-a-year salary (plus lit- 
erally unlimited expenses) without inter- 
ruption. 

A copy of the letter, which was ad- 
dressed to Lewis in Washington, was 
promptly sent back to the Beech Grove 
local, and Parks was ordered to appear 
before his fellow unionists and apolo- 
gize. Until he did, the local announced, 
other miners would refuse to work in 
the pits with him. When Parks failed to 
appear, he was mysteriously beaten up 
by two union leaders. When a newspa- 
per reporter tried to get comment from 
him, all Parks, who was packing his 
clothes, would say was: “I’m not against 
the union. I’ve been a member for four- 
teen years. But I have to live here and 
try to make a living. I can’t afford to 
say anything.” 

Last week, Parks, father of four chil- 
dren, was missing. His wife would not 
say where he was. The union’s position: 
He can go back te work as soon as he 
makes his “apologies.” 


Newsweek, April 18, 1949 
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Want to live in 


aap North Woods comfort 


all summer long? 











Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you the 
only room air-conditioner powered by the simplest 
cold-making mechanism — the Meter- Miser 


Why open your windows to dust, noise, 
and sticky summer heat, when it’s so 
easy to have North Woods weather in 
your home or office? In a matter of 
minutes, this quiet-running Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner can be installed 
in almost any double-hung window — 
plugged into any standard A. C. outlet. 

Even on summer’s hottest day, you’ll 
have all the fresh, clean, cool air you 
want, for this conditioner is powered by 
Frigidaire’s Meter-Miser mechanism. 





Famous for trouble-free, thrifty per- 
formance, the Meter-Miser carries its 
own, special 5-Year Warranty. 

For cool summer comfort at your home 
or office, see your dependable Frigidaire 
Dealer now. He’ll be glad to survey your 
needs without obligation. Find his name 
in Classified Phone Book under “Air 
Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.”” Or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In 
Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario.) 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 


Room Air Conditioners 


needs. 


Frigidaire Store-Type 
Conditioners. Self-con- 
tained, large capacity 
air conditioning sys- 
tems that can be in- 
stalled in less than 8 sq. 
ft. of floor space. Also 
Frigidaire Central Sys- 
tems to meet almost 
any air conditioning 





NOW—new low prices! 


Frigidaire’s famous high quality has 
always made Frigidaire Air Condition- 
ing a wonderful buy. And today it’s an 
even better value than ever before— 
with new low prices on 


Efficient Frigidaire Window-Type Air 
Conditioners, and 


3 and 5 ton Frigidaire Self-Contained 
Store-Type Air Conditioners. 
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Renews its battery power 
over and over again! 


eer) 





& This tiny leak-proof 
storage battery furnishes 
full, constant power. To re- 
charge just plug set into 
AC house current. 


It’s new, different, better 
—it’s a traveller's delight 
—the G-E self-charging 
portable, performance- 
engineered at Electronics Park! Take it 
anywhere, play it all you please! It re- 
news its battery power over and over! 
Large 514,” G-E Dynapower speaker... 
natural color tone... handsome maroon 
plastic cabinet. G-E Model 160. 


G-E portable radios start at $39.95" 


*Prices slightly higher West and South 
R —subject to change without notice. 
(NJ) 
y. 


Model 160 


4 ; /Pertormance-Engineered 


(_X) at Electronics Park 
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rn. Epwin G. Nourse’s now cele- 
D brated address on “The Impact 
of Military Preparedness on the Civil- 
ian Economy” is well worth reading in 
full. Its true proportions have been dis- 
torted by the magnifying glass focused 
on one of its points (see page 19). 

This particular point is of instant 
importance, however. It is 
whether the new Lend- 
Lease or military-aid pro- 
gram in support of the 
Atlantic Pact shall be added 
to the budget. Dr. Nourse 
thinks not, although he did 
not flatly say so. 

This passage in the speech 
is being exploited by op- 
ponents of the military-aid 
program and of ECA, and 
by others whose viewpoint is different 
from that of the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

It should be noted especially, there- 
fore, that Dr. Nourse is in favor of a 
military-aid program. He believes a 
coordinate or integrated North Atlan- 
tic defense force will give us more 
security for less money. 

It should be noted also that he did 
not advocate a cut in the ECA appro- 
priation. He pointed out, undoubtedly 
for the benefit of the military, that the 
European Recovery Program is “an 
integral part” of our plan of security. 

Thirdly, it might be noted that Dr. 
Nourse is not an indiscriminate advo- 
cate of lower government expendi- 
tures. He does not think the govern- 
ment is spending enough for “domestic 
improvements and welfare.” He is 
especially anxious about the inade- 
quacy and deterioration of the school 
system. Without increasing the over- 
all budget, which he obviously is re- 
luctant to do, he does not see how 
these civilian needs can be met except 
as savings are made in expenditures on 
the armed forces and foreign aid. He 
is opposed especially to a further in- 
crease in outlays for military security. 


UR armed forces need to be told, 
QO as Dr. Nourse is telling them, that 
“the relative roles to be played by each 
arm of the military service at the most 
effective points must be reexamined in 
the light of the new strategic concept 
[the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area] and with no dangerous backward 








What Dr. Nourse Really Meant 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


look at traditional positions of ‘prestige, 
historic roles, or impressive trappings.” 
A coordinated North Atlantic force will 
call for a different balance among our 
own armed services. Eventually it 
should provide more security for us, 
as well as for our allies, for less money. 

Dr. Nourse appears to assume that 
the signatories of the North 
Atlantic Pact already have, 
in the aggregate, enough or- 
ganized military strength to 
give them reasonable secur- 
ity. That is not the case, 
however. Western Europe 
today is powerless to stop 
the Red Army. The creation 
of a coordinate North Atlan- 
tic defense force is not just 
a matter of redistributing 
existing military establishments. It 
requires the training and equipping 
of more forces—especially of ground 
troops and tactical aviation oh the 
European Continent. This will take 
time. In fact, at the rate of develop- 
ment now contemplated, it will be 
several years before enough organized 
military strength exists in Western 
Europe to be able to stop the Red 
Army at the Rhine. These Western 
European defenses must be built under 
the cover, so to speak, of our own 
armed strength. 


E have some military resources 

which can be directly transferred 
into the hands of our European allies. 
These are reserve stocks of weapons 
and ammunition. They will make up 
part of the Lend-Lease program. But 
some of the equipment needed in 
Europe must be newly made. If, dur- 
ing the next year or two, every dollar 
spent on Lend-Lease were to be taken 
out of our own armed forces, the result 
might well be a serious weakening of 
the existing North Atlantic defenses. 
A step in that direction now would 
jeopardize all the benefits gained and 
the greater benefits which can be 
realized from the Atlantic Pact. 

It would be more prudent, from a 
security viewpoint, to add the cost of 
Lend-Lease to our own military budg- 
et for the coming year. Yet those who 
favor this recognize the force of Dr. 
Nourse’s main arguments. That is why 
the proposed military-aid program is 
of modest size. 





Newsweek, April 18, 1949 




















Metropolitan Reports to Policyholders on 1948 Business 


HERE IS THE Financial Statement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
last year. It is more than just figures, be- 
cause back of them is the story of what 
32,700,000 policyholders have done for their 
families and themselves. 


The role of Metropolitan, like that of any 
Life insurance company, has been to help 
policyholders to make effective their indi- 
vidual plans for protection against the un- 
certainties of life. This Statement is a brief 
account of its stewardship. 


The amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1948 was $721,366,364. Of 
this sum, $263,780,754 went to the bene- 
ficiaries Of 235,000 policyholders; $147,- 
045,672 to some 450,000 individuals for 
Matured Endowments and Annuities; and 
$59,403,238 for 650,000 claims for Disability 
and Accident & Health benefits. In addition, 
the total paid included sums for cash sur- 
render values, dividends, and other pay- 
ments due under outstanding policies. 


The total payments by Metropolitan to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 


last 16 years aggregated $9,346,330,825—a 
sum which has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in homes and communities throughout 
the country. This total exceeds the Com- 
pany’s assets of $9,125,145,007 as of De- 
cember 31, 1948. 


These assets are held to meet obligations 
of $8,591,210,201, of which more than 90% 
represents statutory reserves for future pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries. 
Over and above these obligations, there 
remained a surplus of $533,934,806, which 
is about 6% of obligations—a_ backlog 
which must be available against the pos- 
sibility of epidemics, adverse economic con- 
ditions or other unforeseeable situations. 


The Company’s assets guarantee the ful- 
fillment of the $39,958,517,854 of Metro- 
politan life insurance in force. In addition, 
they assure the payment of the 448,394 
annuity and supplementary contracts out- 
standing, and the 6,546,412 policies or cer- 
tificates providing benefits in event of either 
accident, sickness, hospitalization. surgical 
or medical expense. 


A few other highlights of the Company’s 
1948 annual statement are: the net rate of 
interest earned on total assets reversed the 
trend of many years and increased from 
2.94% in 1947 to 3.03%; in line with the 
experience of business generally, there were 
some increases in expenses; the rate of mor- 
tality was slightly lower than in 1947; the 
lapse rate was one of the best on record; and 
new life insurance issued during the year 
was $2,904,157,071. The amount held for 
dividends payable to Metropolitan policy- 
holders in 1949 totals $152,067,254. 


Metropolitan investments continued in 
1948 to serve various sections of the nation 
and its economy. The Company is interested 
in making loans, irrespective of size, to 
either individuals or corporations, which 
meet the legal requirements with which it 
must comply. 


A more complete review of the Com- 
pany’s affairs will be found in its Annual 
Report to Policyholders, which will be sent 
to anyone on request. 








Statutory Policy Reserves . 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


to receive them. ° 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 


have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
Other Policy Obligations 


Taxes Accrued . 


business of 1948. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
All Other Obligations 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


. . 


Special Surplus Funds . : 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 





This amount, determined in accordance with legal require- 
ments, together with future premiums and reserve interest, 
is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company. 

Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends—left with Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in futureyears, 


Set aside for payment in 1949 to those policyholders eligible 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 


Premiums received in advance, reserves for ‘mortality ‘and 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program 
of equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 


Including estimated amount ‘of taxes pa ayable i in 1949 on : the 


~~ 21,000,000.00 
* . 21,969,435.99 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


$ 80,013,000.00 
. 453,921,805.89 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1948 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York) 
OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


- $7,800,699,727.00 
U. S. Government 


Canadian Government , « © « « MLSS 
Other Bonds wa oe ae a a ee 3,562,208, 170.57 
485,882,414.00 Provincial and Municipal... .  $ 69,755,510.23 
Railroad. .. . oe « 0 SRR wes 
Public Utility. . 1,152,792,757.79 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . 1,722,176,660.28 
152,067,254.00 Bonds of the Company’s Housing Devel- 
opment Corporations. 115,552,843.75 
Stocks . 112,252,333.58 
35,428,842.47 All but $4, 095, 050. 58 are © Preferred or ‘Guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 
Mortgage Loans on Farms 


55,327,132.80 


Loans on Policies . 


18,835,395.00 
in the aggregate) . 


Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment . 

Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $11,709,287.72 is 
under contract of sale) 

Cash and Bank Deposits 

Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 

Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


- $8,591,210,201.26 


533,934,805.89 
. $9,125,145,007.15 


NOTE —Assets amounting to $438,451,141.96 are deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or regulatory 
authority. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Department of Banking and Insurance, Statutory Policy 
Reserves are $7,800,819,811.00, and All Other Obligations are $21,849,351.99. 


ee ee See ee re ee 


ty et LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Madi Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities. 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by naeament of $25,000,000 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 


$3,389,262,335.35 
$3,133,829, 569, 00 


a ae ee 1,138,935,808.40 
$1,045,046,270.06 
93,889,538.34 


364,630,189.90 


09,417,578.58 


$ 153,465,256.62 
34,716,517.77 


46,235,804.19 
151,886,801.05 
131,311,715.47 
65,240,074.25 
- $9,125,145,007.15 
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Long Shadows in the Red Sun 


Events last week cast these shadows: 
>In Washington, in three days of nego- 
tiations, Britain, France, and the United 
States settled three years of differences 
over Germany and agreed on conditions 
for establishing a Western German gov- 
ernment within three months, Confi- 
dential reports indicate the Russians have 
already made a secret, tentative approach 
to some Americans. The Soviets proposed 
lifting the Berlin blockade and convening 
the Council of Foreign Ministers (Britain, 
France, United States, and Russia) to dis- 
cuss the entire German question. 
> In Belgrade, Marshal Tito assailed the 
Soviet Union and the eastern satellite 
states in his most defiant speech since 
Yugoslavia’s split with the Cominform 
last June. Cominform threats, plus ob- 
vious preparations for guerrilla war 
against Yugoslavia, reached a new in- 
tensity. Diplomatic messages from the 
shabby Balkan capitals intimated that the 
Russians had finally decided on a plan for 
splitting Yugoslavia and overthrowing 
Tito. D-Day for the campaign to liquidate 
the Marshal was supposed to have been 
set for June 15. 
>In Peiping, Chinese Communists and 
Nationalists continued peace negotiations 
that brought no peace, The Reds alter- 
nately threatened and cajoled the Nation- 
alists, while Communist armies attacked 
bridgeheads on the north bank of the 
Yangtze. Both sides knew the Commu- 
nists had about exhausted the advantages 
of delaying the advance of their armies 
on the Yangtze. They were thus making 
a perhaps final bid to take over the ma- 
chinery of the Nationalist regime without 
a military struggle that might create more 
problems than the Reds could handle. 

So in three vital world areas the pattern 
seemed set, at least for the next few 
months, for the struggle between West 
and East. In Germany, the Soviets were 
apparently preparing to cut their losses 
before renewing the battle. In Yugoslavia, 
they seemed to feel it was necessary to 
crush Tito before the West could—or 
would—come to his support. In China, 
Communism maintained the offensive but 
was embarrassed by the problems of pre- 
mature and unexpected victories. 


Ii—GERMANY: 


The Softening Russians 


Some guests at the Army Day cocktail 
party in Berlin thought the five Russians 
were laughing to themselves as they 
sipped their drinks. Most of the 200-odd 
guests of Maj. Gen. George P. Hays, 
American Deputy Military Governor, 
managed to direct at least one surprised 
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glance at Ambassador and Mrs. Vassily S. 
Semenoff, Lt. Gen. Mikail I. Dratvin, 
Soviet Deputy Military Governor, and 
two Russian aides. That afternoon the 
Soviets had telephoned Hays that the 
Russian officials wouldn’t be able to come. 
None had appeared at such a function 
since the beginning of the Berlin blockade 
last June. But at 7 p.m. the five Russians 
walked in without explanation. 

At the same time, the Soviets an- 
nounced that Western Berlin’s Deutsche- 
mark currency would be accepted on the 
Russian controlled S-Bahn rapid-transit 
lines. Moscow had previously denounced 
the Deutschemark as an illegal currency. 
Heinrich Rau, president of the Eastern 
German Economic Commission, made a 
candid bid for renewed trade between 
East and West Germany. An American 
officer returned from the Soviet zone and 
reported an almost friendly reception 
from local Communist and Soviet officials. 

Te the Last Comma: These moves 
followed rumors that Russia would soon 
lift the Berlin blockade—rumors that 


had been deliberately inspired by mem- 
bers of Soviet satellite military mis- 





Flanked by Lt. Gen. Clarence R. 
Huebner, the U. S. troop commander, 
and an aide, General Clay reviews 
one of his last parades in Germany. 


sions. They came at the very time when 
the three Western Powers had agreed on 
an occupation statute governing relations 
between themselves and a Western Ger- 
man state, On April 10, this statute was 
handed to the Germans working at Bonn 
on a constitution for the new state. The 
prospect was that the constitution would 
be approved by early next month with 
ratifications by the present German gov- 
ernments by late June or early July. 

It was probably beyond the power of 
the Soviets to change this march of events. 
However, they might regain some voice 
in the future development of Western 
Germany by reopening negotiations on 
the Reich as a whole at a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. But—the 
Western Powers had refused and pre- 
sumably would continue to refuse to re- 
convene the foreign ministers until the 
Soviets lifted the Berlin blockade. 

Meanwhile, agreement on the occupa- 
tion statute gave the West the whip 
hand. The statute granted the new West- 
ern regime “full legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers” except in certain 
fields—such as disarmament, reparations, 
and foreign affairs. Even the powers re- 
served to the occupying states will be 
reviewed in a year to eighteen months. 
The occupying armies will remain but 
military occupation as such will end. 
Three civilian high commissioners will 
replace the present Military Governors 
and constitute a supreme control body, 
where decision will be by majority vote 
except on some security questions. 

Gen. Lucius D, Clay, the American 
Military Governor happily hailed his own 
retirement (probably about July 1) at a 
testimonial dinner given him by corre- 
spondents April 7. He told them: “There 
is scarcely a comma in the agreement on 
Western Germany I would not endorse.” 
The day before, at an Army Day parade 
at the old Wehrmacht training ground 
of Grafenwoéhr, Clay reviewed the 5,000 
men and 200 tanks of Sixth Cavalry Reg- 
iment, one of the streamlined new units 
that have greatly increased American 
fighting power in the Reich, 


Significance-- 


Just as Stalin can, if he chooses, claim 
to be the architect of the Atlantic Pact. 
so the Russians seem responsible for the 
speedy agreement on Germany. Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of NeEwsweek’s 
London bureau, reports: 

“There is strong evidence here that a 
new and seemingly generous offer to lift 
the Berlin blockade was floated in Wash- 
ington in at least tentative form two weeks 
ago and that it caused the three foreign 
ministers to confer at high pressure. No 
approach was made to the British Gov- 
ernment, but someone evidently let cer- 
tain Americans know that the blockade 
would be lifted immediately if (1) the 
West agreed to “prompt” reassembly of 


Newsweek, April 18, 1949 
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CLARY, 1530 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12 


All-electric, fully-automatic 
adding and listing machine 


Clary 
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how its unique advantages save 
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Western Germany expects political recovery in addition to the economic 


upsurge that produced these cars 


the Council of Foreign Ministers and 
(2) the term “prompt” was interpreted 
to mean “before a West German govern- 
ment was set up.” 

This bid by the Russians to delay the 
formation of a West German regime was 
turned down, The three Western Powers 
apparently felt that their hand would be 
strengthened so much by the settlement 
of their own differences—plus West Ger- 
man economic recovery—that the Soviet 
offer would most likely be renewed in- 
stead of withdrawn, However, even if 
the Russians do put their offer to lift 
the Berlin blockade and settle the German 
problem into more acceptable form, the 
Western Powers will remain deeply sus- 
picious of Moscow’s ultimate motives. 
The background for their suspicion is 
the knowledge that Soviet armament 
production continues on an enormous 
scale. For instance, it is now suspected 
that the Soviet Union is building more 
tanks than all the Western Powers to- 
gether, 


tI—RUSSIA: 


The Plot Against Tito 


Two of Belgrade’s hotels, the London 
and the Moscow, and its sole skyscraper, 
the thirteen-story Albania, lend them- 
selves naturally to jokes. The latest has 
Marshal Tito remarking about recon- 
struction plans for the capital: “We 
should cut the Albania in half, pull 
down the Moscow, and widen the street 
leading to the London.” 

Tito almost seemed to be echoing this 
joke in a speech on April 9. The marshal 
spoke to 2,500 representatives of the 
7,500,000-member People’s Front at a 
wood-girt pavilion in suburban Top- 


outside the Volkswagen factory 


chider. On trade with the West, he 
thundered: “Are we going to trade— 
that is, to buy everything we need, and 
sell everything we can in order to pay 
for imported machines? Of course we 
will!” The crowd yelled: “Tito Hero! 
Tito Hero!” For two hours and twelve 
minutes the marshal in a blue red- 
striped uniform, peered through his 
glasses and read a denunciation of both 
East and West, but particularly of Mos- 
cow's Cominform and its most obedient 
satellites, Albania and Bulgaria. 

Sehemes: In both those countries the 
ground was apparently being cleared for 
action. Gen. Enver Hoxha, Albania’s dic- 
tator, had just completed a visit to Mos- 
cow, while the Russian mission in his 
country was reported increased from a 
few hundred to perhaps 5,000. Last De- 
cember Hoxha purged his chief lieuten- 
ants as “Tito Trotskyites,” and a propa- 
ganda war between Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania has since increased in virulence. In 
Bulgaria last week a similar purge began 
with the removal of Traicho Kostoff, No. 
2 man in both the government and Polit- 
buro and the country’s economic dictator. 

Kostoff's crime was “nationalism.” In 
this instance, it probably meant he had 
opposed Moscow’s plan for carving a 
greater Macedonia out of Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and Yugoslavia (and later Greece). 
For weeks everything has indicated that 
the Russians have decided to try to de- 
stroy Tito by exploiting the strong racial 
antagonisms inside Yugoslavia. Mace- 
donia would be the easiest and most im- 
portant region to detach. 


Significance-- 
There is no evidence that Russia in- 


tends to risk the Soviet Army in action 
against Yugoslavia either to detach Mace- 
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“Madame X” was the code name, during research and development, 


for an entirely new system of recorded music 


... perfected by RCA. 


The remarkable background of "Madame X” 


Now the identity of “Madame X,” 
the unknown in a long search for 
tone perfection, has been revealed. 
From this quest emerges a complete- 
ly integrated record-playing system 
—records and automatic player—the 
first to be entirely free of distortion 
to the trained musical ear .. . 


The research began 11 years ago at 

. - “te. "" . 
RCA Laboratories. First, basic factors 
were determined—minimum diameters. 
at different speeds, of the groove spiral 
in the record— beyond which distortion 
would occur; size of stylus to be used 


> 


desired length of playing time. From 
these came the mathematical answer to 
the record’s speed—45 turns a minute— 
and to the record’s size, only 6% inches 
in diameter. 

With this speed and size, engineers 
could guarantee 5% minutes of distortion- 
free performance, and the finest quality rec- 
ord in RCA Victor history! 

The record itself is non-breakable 
vinyl plastic, wafer-thin. Yet it plays as 
long as a conventional 12-inch record. 
The new RCA Victor automatic record 
changer accommodates up to 10 of the 
new records—1 hour and 40 minutes of 


playing time—and can be attached to 
almost any radio, phonograph, or tele- 
vision combination. 


Not only records are free of surface noise 
and distortion—the record player elimi- 
nates faulty operation, noise, and cumber- 
some size. Records are changed quickly, 
quietly . . . RCA Victor will continue to 
supply 78 rpm instruments and records. 

This far-reaching advance is one of 
hundreds which have grown from RCA 
research. Such leadership adds value 
beyond price to any product or service 
of RCA and RCA Victor. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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International 


UN Faces: At the United Nations General Assem- 
bly opening at Flushing Meadow last week Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin grimaces, 


donia or for other purposes. Furthermore, 
wone of the satellite state forces can 
match Tito’s army. Edward Weintal, 
NEwsweEEk diplomatic correspondent, re- 
ports; 

“Diplomatic advices from the satellite 
countries are virtually unanimous in 
stressing that the Soviets are making ex- 
tensive preparations in Albania and Hun- 
gary for an all-out offensive against Tito 
during the summer, The Soviet plan is 
to avoid the use of uniformed troops but 
to provoke a ‘spontaneous’ uprising within 
Yugoslavia and to call upon Yugoslavia’s 
neighbors for ‘spontaneous’ aid to the 
rebels, 

“Some Soviet guerrillas may have been 
infiltrated into Yugoslavia already. Last 
week 80 severely wounded men were de- 
posited in a military hospital near Sofia. 
The semi-official explanation was that the 
men were victims of a munitions-train ex- 
plosion, But the rumor persists that they 
were Soviet-trained, guerrillas who were 
caught by Yugoslav fire as they tried to 
infiltrate into Yugoslavia.” 


ttI—CHINA: 


The Communist Carrot 


“I will accept without evasion, the 
severest punishment, even being boiled 
in oil or dismembered as a so-called war 
criminal, for past mistakes which are still 
hindering peace.” 

Acting President Li Tsung-jen sent this 
telegram last week to Mao Tse-tung, lead- 
er of the Chinese Communists. The 
“boiling in oil” reference was a classical 
Chinese phrase. However, Li’s telegram 
was part of an effort to avoid a trial by 
fire—the crossing of the Yangtze River by 


36 





Communist armies in force. All last week 
the Reds used this as a threat to try to 
wrest political advantages from the Na- 
tionalists. The Nationalist peace delega- 
tion at Peiping, the new Communist capi- 
tal, had boggled at most of the Red de- 
mands. These included not only the old 
ones of punishing war criminals (including 
Chiang Kai-shek) but such proposals as 
reorganizing the Nationalist armies into 
a Communist-run “People’s Liberation 
Force.” 

This week the Red forces were reported 
actually attempting some Yangtze cross- 
ings near both Nanking and Hankow. The 
Communists had probably counted on 
two more weeks of trying to gain their 
objectives by threats instead of fighting. 
Normally, the best crossing time occurs 
in early May, but an early spring ad- 
vanced it. 


Significance-- 


The Commuhist attempts to take the 
Nationalist regime without fighting were 
a measure of their lack of faith in their 
own ability to run all China. The unex- 
pected collapse of Nationalist fighting 
strength last fall put the Reds one to 
three years ahead of schedule. Their ex- 
perience in Tientsin and other northern 
cities showed how unready they were to 
take over the administration of big cities. 

Compton Pakenham, NEwswEEX corre- 
spondent, cabled from Shanghai: “The 
Communists have their hands full with 
administrative problems in the areas they 
already occupy. Nonetheless, they seem 
to feel they must now make some face- 
saving military move such as the occupa- 
tion’of Nanking. (They may still by-pass 
Shanghai.) Large numbers of Red politi- 
cal workers have infiltrated towns be- 


European 


International 


Margaret Truman laughs with Warren Austin, 
chairman of the United States delegation, and An- 
drei Gromyko of Russia seems to wipe away a tear. 


tween Nanking and Shanghai during the 
past month. They sit about local govern- 
ment offices studying the setup, offering 
advice, and enlisting job-seekers for the 
shiftover. These infiltrants report they 
have been given intensive courses in 
‘city life administration’.” 


FRANCE: 


Polarization in Red 


Elizabeth of Belgium became the star 
fellow traveler of the French Communists 
last week. She joined the sponsors of the 
Congrés Mondial des Partisans de la Paix 
(World Congress of Peace Partisans) to 
be held in Paris beginning April 20. Loren 
Carroll, chief of NEwsweex’s Paris bu- 
reau cabled: “The former queen, now 73, 
is constantly occupied behind the scenes 
in trying to restore her son Leopold to his 
throne, and to this end she has cultivated 
leftists, including Communists. In recent 
months she has been studying Russian 
with a Russian tutor, and many Belgians 
see a connection between this and her 
willingness to support the Communist 
congress.” 

Like the recent Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace in New York 
(NEwsweEEK, April 4), the Paris congress 
was part of the Communist propaganda 
campaign “to polarize world effort for 
peace”—on Red terms. Each day, the 
Communist L’Humanité boasted of the 
foreigners it claimed would attend. 
Among them: Johannes Steel, the news 
commentator; Henry Pratt Fairchild, New 
York University sociologist; Arthur Miller, 
author of “Death of a Salesman”; Charlie 
Chaplin, and Paul Robeson. 

Handsome green-and-tan posters with 
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Fits mighty steel mus 


The name’s Joe Magarac. Naturalized American. 
Occupation, steelman. Anybody want a country built? 


Slovak fellow in a mill near Pittsburgh first told the 
story of Joe. He got it from a man who knew a man 
who knew a man who knew Joe. Seems Joe turned up at 
the mill one day and asked the boss for a job. 


Boss looked at Joe standing ore-mountain high. He said, 
“Okay, Joe, show us what you can do.” 


He showed him, that Joe. 
He dipped up a handful of steel and rolled it in his mitts. 
He squeezed out eleven thousand miles of shiny steel rails, 


He shaped up some cannonballs like a kid makes mud pies. 


cles are th 
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e strength of the land 





He flattened out ingots like a woman rolls pie crust. 
Then he cut up the sheets with his teeth. 


Pretty good steelman, that Joe Magarac. How else - 
do you think we ever got this country inade? 


Once hard times came and the mill shut down. Not 
working . . . that bothered Joe. So he had himself 
melted down, and the steel soul of him became girders to 
build new steel mills. And now Joe Magarac 

is working all the time. 


You can see Joe’s spirit all over the land, building a 
better country, earning his share, holding some for the 
future through savings and life insurance. 

He’s independent America, that Joe. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





1'4-ton shown with bottler’s body 











1%4-ton shown with 12-foot bakery body 





2-ton shown with 12-foot closed van 








1%2-ton shown with gasoline tank body 





1Y%a-ton shown with 12-foot platform 


1%2-ton shown with refrigerator body 


1%2-ton with 12-foot platform stake body 









NEW STUDEBAKER TRUCKS ARE 
_BLOSSOMING OU7 ALL OVER! 


You see them everywhere you go... 


doing almost every kind of work...they’re 


an economy dream come true! 


RUCK operators the nation 
over report big savings 
thankstotheir husky, handsome 
Studebaker ’49er trucks. 
“TI never believed I’d see this 


kind of operating economy,” 


says a lexas contractor. 
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baker trucks say they never did 
a day’s work with less elfort. 
They find these trucks new 
marvels of handling ease—with 
unique variable ratio Stude- 
baker steering that builds up 





plenty of extra leverage for 
turn-arounds and parking. 
There’s a new kind of “‘lift-the- 
hood” accessibility, too. 

The !ow floors of the new 
Studebaker truck cabs save a 
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STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted { for low cost operation 
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a white ruffed dove by Pablo Picasso pub- 
licized the congress on almost every wall 
in Paris. (Picasso, whose paintings have 
been blacklisted by the Italian Commu- 
nists as “repugnant monstrosities,” used a 
dove given him by the nonpolitical paint- 
er Henri Matisse as a model.) The “Peace 
Partisans” will meet in the Salle Pleyel 
concert hall. Extra meetings with enter- 
tainment for the populace were scheduled 
for the Buffalo Stadium. 


Kravechenko Postscript 


The Paris court that awarded Victor 
Kravchenko $484 in his libel suit against 
the Communist weekly Les Lettres 
Frangaises (Newsweek, April 11) ruled 
that the paper must publish the decision 
on its front page. Last week the editors 
obeyed with a smashing article full of 
confused and confusing rodomontade 
headlined: NO, MESSIEURS, YOU CAN’T 
CONDEMN PEACE! They indicated there 
was a direct connection between the 
verdict and the signing of the Atlantic 
Pact, repeated their charges that Krav- 
chenko was a “braggart, liar, and de- 
serter,” and in a series of slippery pas- 
sages attacked the judges. 

Kravchenko celebrated his victory 
with a press conference. The author of 
“I Choose Freedom” sat on a high table 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Lutétia. 
One reporter asked: “Is it true you are 
going to marry a Frencliwoman?” Krav- 
chenko smiled: “For the moment I prefer 
freedom.” 


INDIA: 


Eternal Revenue 


The last state elephant of Sayla State 
in India died 60 years ago, but the resi- 
dents still paid an elephant tax of 16 
cents a year each for its upkeep. Lakhtar 
had a similar tax—and no elephant. Last 
week, Sayla and Lakhtar, now merged 
in the Saurashtra Union, raised the ele- 
phant tax to 48 cents. They still had no 
state elephant. 


Where It Hurts 


An Indian effort to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime was announced by 
the Madras provincial government last 
week, Hereafter, convicted black-market- 
ers will be required to list their offenses 
on their business letterheads. 


OMENS: 


Squelch in Moscow 


Ilya Ehrenburg, one of the few promi- 
nent writers who have so far escaped the 
Soviet anti-Semitic purge (NEWSWEEK, 
April 4), has recently proved to his col- 
leagues that even in the Soviet Union it 
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IN THE INSPIRING DINING CAR OF THE 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


You'll always remember the Empire 
BUILDER for superb food. Lots of elbow 
room (1), tasteful table arrangements (2). 
attentive waiters (3) enhance your enjoy- 
ment of excellent cuisine. Dinner on the 
EMPIRE BUILDER by reservation. 






1N THE COMFORTABLE LOUNGE OF THE 


Pen 


Relax in the Oriental Limited's spacious 
observation-club car. Chat or play cards in 
the club section; read or write letters in the 
lounge (4 and 5); or just watch the passing 
panorama. Refreshments from the buffet. 


Write P.G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Great Northern Travel Offices in all principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities or consult local railway ticket agent. 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 





Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml] grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 


Str Torte 


A product of R. B. Semler. Ine. 
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is the reader and not the party who is the 
ultimate judge of Soviet literary output. 
Provided of course he is the right reader. 

According to uncensored reports from 
Moscow, a recent meeting of the Union 
of Soviet Writers was devoted almost 
entirely to a critique of Ehrenburg’s 
book, “The Storm.” Its hero is a Russian 
technician in Paris before the war. He 
falls in love with a French girl named 
Mado, marries a Russian, and decides he 
prefers Mado. Several union members 
castigated the book for its “cosmopoli- 
tan” trends and criticized the author for 
deviation from party precepts. Ehren- 
burg, who was present, willingly ad- 
mitted some of his errors and acknowl- 
edged that the book was not perfect. But, 
he argued, in the final analysis the reader 
himself was the most competent judge. 
Most of the writers present violently dis- 
agreed, claiming that it was the party and 
not the reader whose judgment counted. 

Ehrenburg listened quietly then asked 
permission to read a letter. “I just finished 
reading “The Storm.’ I liked it and wish 
to congratulate you,” the letter stated. It 
was signed—J. V. Stalin. 


Drought at Lake Geneva 


The severe drought in Switzerland re- 
duced Lake Geneva last week to its low- 
est level in more than twenty years, The 
receding waters uncovered an almost for- 
gotten stone carved with the foreboding 
inscription: “When you see me, cry.” 


Death’s Holiday 


An omen without an explanation ap- 
peared last week in Geneva. The United 
Nations World Health Organization an- 
nounced that the worldwide death rate 
is “the lowest . . . ever recorded” and is 
still falling. 

The Latin countries of Europe, which 
before the war had death rates of 14 to 
20 per 1,000, were down to between 
11 and 13, compared with the fairly 
stable rate of about 10.1 in the United 
States. Britain and Western Germany 
began dropping from their prewar levels 
early last year. In Berlin the rate fell 
from 23.9 to 19.9. Even the Netherlands 
death rate, the world’s lowest, was de- 
clining—from 8.1 in 1947 to 6.2 in 1948. 
Russia and six other Eastern European 
countries sent no reports to the WHO, 
but Hungary and Bulgaria matched the 
declining mortality in the West. Ruma- 
nia was a glaring exception. Its rate rose 
to 21.1 in 1947, the highest in Europe. 

The pattern was repeated in Asia. The 
Indian death rate dropped below 21 
per 1,000 for the first time, sinking to 
17.5 in 1946 and 18.1 in 1947. Japan 
showed “a remarkable fall in mortality 
after the war,” with its death rate sink- 
ing from 16 in the first seven months of 
1947 to 12.6 by 1948. 

“The causes . . . are by no means 
clear,” the WHO admitted. “One plaus- 
ible, but only partial, explanation . . 
is that a considerable proportion of the 





International 


Guess Who: Photographed with her glamour down, Rita Hayworth 
gets a tip on the St. Cloud races from the French turf expert 
“Marius.” He picked the winner, a horse named Blackea. She bet on 
Lightship, owned and ridden by Prince Aly Khan, who last week got 
the divorce that will enable him to marry her. Lightship came in last. 
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THIS IS THE LIFE 


The useful life of your ma- 

chine depends largely upon 

its bearings. That emphasizes 

the importance of selecting 
New Departure. 
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./ NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Look for This Seal _ 


Av 4 
$ 


a Wiss your agent or broker de- 

livers a policy bearing the 
_ America Fore seal and company 
trademark, he is providing you 


with- the soundest insurance pro- 
tection in the world. 


Throughout wars, depressions 

_ and disasters, the five companies 

*’ comprising the America Fore Group 

have paid out more than one billion 

five hundred million dollars, 

meeting all just claims, promptly 
and in full. 


v Operated under the same con- 
’ _servative management—the five 
- companies of the America Fore 
' Group write practically all kinds of 
nd insurance (except life) here at home 
~ and abroad. 


There is only one kind of insur- 
ance to buy—THE BEST. 
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very poor risks from a survival point 
of view . . . tuberculous patients, per- 
sons with heart disease, and very old and 
weak people ... may have been wiped 
out by the hardships of war conditions.” 


BRITAIN: 


Budget and Backfire 


The clock in the pub pointed to 6 p.m., 
and the pubkeeper snapped on the radio. 
The little group at the bar fell silent. But 
the BBC seemed reluctant to give the 
news. In dolorous accents, the announcer 
read a long and unpleasant weather re- 
port and droned through two police mes- 
sages about auto accidents. Then he 
began: “Now, here is the news. Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps .. .” 

As the announcer read the brutal de- 
tails of the April 6 budget message, gloom 
seeped through the room like fog. The 
publican snapped the radio off. “Nothing 
for nobody,” he growled. His customers 
just glared at each other. 

Iron Chancellor: Britain’s Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had outdone his 
austere self. To his own Socialist Party, 
busy fabricating a general-election cam- 
paign on the welfare-state design of 
everything for almost nothing, he had 
said courageously and bluntly: You can- 
not have free false teeth and cheap sub- 
sidized food as well. 

In his two hour and thirteen minute 
speech in the House of Commons, voice 
never faltering, sipping orange juice oc- 
casionally from a plain white “utility” jug, 
Sir Stafford had driven home the stern 
news of higher food prices and rigid 
maintenance of the overpowering struc- 
ture of taxation which at the present time 
absorbs 40 per cent of the British na- 
tional income. 

The rich had been soaked up to the hilt; 
this was a soak-the-worker budget. And 
finally: “When I hear people speaking 
of reducing taxation and at the same time 
see the cost of social services rising 
rapidly, very often in response to the 
demands of the same people, I wonder 
whether they appreciate to the full the 
old adage: We cannot have our cake and 
eat it.” 

The Bad News: The hardest points 
of the “grim-and-bear-it” budget: 
> No income-tax relief. 
> Meat and cheese up 7 cents a pound, 
butter 3% cents, and margarine 2 cents. 
Increasing subsidies “cannot go on.” 
> “We cannot afford any change at all in 
the purchase tax.” Britons had counted 
on at least partial relief from this all- 
inclusive tax which ranges from 33 per 
cent on clothing to 100 per cent on lux- 
uries. 

Behind the Chancellor, the Labor 
benches listened to these articles of aus- 
terity with rising dismay. For a few hours 
British Socialism wobbled on the brink 
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They’re Hatching Fast Down Here 


All over the South, new factories are“break- “scratching around”. . . in the bountiful land 


ing through” to a future bright with unlimited —_ served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
opportunity ...and with plenty of room to System. Because the fertile Southland has 
spread their industrial wings. everything they need for industrial well-being. 
Big or small, old or new, industries grow “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


strong and sturdy...with a minimum of Crwnrweek &. Poors 
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of a real party and government crisis. 
There were even murmurs Cripps should 
resign. Trades Union M. P.’s despaired of 
holding the wage line, with staple food 
prices for workers going up. By com- 
parison Cripps’s concession of a penny 
off a pint of beer meant nothing (workers 
were drinking less anyway), and 2 shil- 
lings off a bottle of French claret (which 
the worker never touches) was a slap in 
the face. Moreover, business had clearly 
received major tax concessions, particu- 
larly in the doubling of the wear-and-tear 
allowance for new plants and machinery. 

Poll Upset: The political reaction 
was stunning. In the April 7 London 
County Council elections Labor lost its 
fifteen-year-old majority and wound up 
in a dead heat with the Tories for Council 
seats with a lone Liberal holding the 
balance. In some suburban areas, house- 
wives on their way to the polls booed at 
houses flaunting Labor placards. Else- 
where in the country, Tories piled up 
local election gains and labor organizers 
admitted their losses constituted a se- 
vere, if temporary, setback. 
Significance-- 

The general election scheduled for 
next year, like the one in 1945, will be 
decided largely by a small group of inde- 





ing too much attention to the first screams 
from the political wing of the Trades 
Union Congress, They also point out that 
the increase in the cost of living will be 
only about 10 cents a week per person. 
Against this, even with the so-called wage 
freeze, the average worker has had his 
wages upped about $1 a week in the last 
year, Nevertheless, the TUC anticipates 
tough sledding with some unions, particu- 
larly those infiltrated by Communists. 


Fancy That! 


Sir Stafford Cripps’s super-austerity 
budget produced one unconscious but 
ironic juxtaposition of headlines. The 
London News Chronicle spread across an 
inside page an eight-column headline: 
WE CAN’T HAVE OUR CAKE AND EAT IT. 
Beneath, in column 8, ran this subhead: 
Appalling, says Labor M.P. 


School for Scandal 


Horsley Hall occupied a pleasant coun- 
try mansion in Staffordshire and charged 
its pupils an annual $567 for board and 
tuition. But there any resemblance to 
Eton or the lesser British schools ended. 
For Horsley Hall was also the headquar- 
ters of the “Children’s Trade Union” de- 


vironment on insanitary premises. Simul- 
taneously Copping announced his en- 
gagement to a 16-year-old girl—a pupil 
until last autumn. 

Teacher’s Petters: The newspaper 
readers who had had a good laugh last 
November, when the Horsley boys beat 
up the manufacturer of whipping canes 
(Newsweek, Dec. 6, 1948), now gasped 
over the juicier details of the scholastic 
freedom. “The children swore all the 
time,” reminisced a former teacher. Just 
a few sturdy Anglo-Saxon words, ob- 
scene only to obscene minds, retorted 
Copping. The boys and girls visited each 
other’s rooms freely at any hour, re- 
ported the prosecutor. Just freedom and 
homework, said Copping. He added he 
hadn’t approved at all when the school 
matron was “thoughtful enough” to sup- 
ply a contraceptive to a girl student. 

However, everyone in the school did 
think it a good joke when Reynolds 
(“Joe” to the pupils) bet a boy student 
“a pound to a penny” the boy wouldn't 
dare seduce one of the female teachers.* 
And Copping saw nothing wrong in 
spending a week alone with his young 
fiancée in an unoccupied Putney house. 

The parents didn’t join in the com- 
plaint, and a probation officer reported 
that the Horsley freedom had improved 
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Classroom antics at Horsley Hall got by, but bedroom antics closed down hearded Headmaster Copping’s school 


pendent, mostly middle-class voters, The 
local elections last week showed the first 
large-scale shift of this floating vote back 
to the Conservatives since the end of the 
war, But many independents switched at 
the last minute, under the shock of the 
harsh Cripps budget. Tory leaders, al- 
though encouraged, realized that by the 
time of the general election much of the 
shock will wear off, and many independ- 
ent voters may shift again to the Labor 
Party. 

For its part, the government is confi- 
dent Cripps will make his iron budget 
stick without important labor trouble. 
Old-time Laborites caution against pay- 
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signed to liberate youngsters not only 
from inhibitions but also from most rules 
of conventional conduct. As one house 
mistress-teacher put it: The faculty ap- 
proved of “anything which comes to the 
children naturally.” 

In a Staffordshire courtroom last week, 
the public prosecutor reported that just 
about everything came naturally at Hor- 
sley Hall. The Staffordshire County Coun- 
cil had served Robert Copping, the 
school’s 29-year-old, ginger-bearded head- 
master, and his 31-year-old partner, Ed- 
ward Reynolds, with 22 summonses (one 
for each pupil). It charged them with 
keeping the children in a detrimental en- 


problem children. But it took the magis- 
trates only twenty minutes to decide Cop- 
ping and Reynolds were unfit to have 
children in their care. The children— 
all on Easter holiday—were informed 
their Horsley careers were ended. The 
headmaster’s fiancée was taken off by her 
parents. Not in the least discouraged, 
Copping stroked his auburn beard and 
announced he would get “some more ac- 
ceptable people to run Horsley Hall from 
the educational point of view [he has 
had no training at all] and my freedom 
movement will go on.” 





*The outcome of the bet was not disclosed. 
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What’s Wrong in Japan? Plenty, Blasts Survey Expert 


Japanese industrial production (it 
stands at only 60 per cent of the 1930- 
34 level) lags behind that of every 
major power with the possible exception 
of war-torn China. Japan is the only 
country (again with the exception of 
China) not under the direct control of 
Russia where Communism is not losing 
ground but actually gaining. 

In an effort to restore Japan’s econ- 
omy and reverse the trend toward 
Communism Washington has reversed 
policies, sent missions of businessmen 
to Tokyo, and conducted detailed sur- 
veys of Japanese industry. One of the 
most searching surveys—of the Japanese 
chemical industry—has just been com- 
pleted by Col. Frederick Pope, 71-year- 
old former president of the Chemical 
Construction Co. of New York. 

Pope gained a worldwide reputation 
building 38 chemical plants in 22 coun- 
tries and served on the war-production 
board and in the war-mobilization set- 
up. He recently surveyed the German 
chemical industry and was persuaded to 
do the same job in Japan. His completed 
report was submitted to General Mac- 

| Arthur April 2, Last week Pope gave 
Mrs. Helen J. Folster of NEwswEeEx’s 
Tokyo bureau a preview of the report 
and his answers to the 64-yen question: 
What’s wrong in Japan? 

What’s wrong in Japan, Pope felt, 
was pretty much what was wrong in 
chemicals, since the difficulties in this 
fourth most important Japanese indus- 
try were basic and common to the entire 
economy. He concluded that the chem- 
ical industry and the Japanese economy 
needed two things—men and money. 

Men: The much criticized “purge” 
of Japanese businessmen removed at 
one stroke the best brains in Japanese 
industry. On this point Pope com- 
mented: 

“The purge has taken away the great- 
est asset the Japanese chemical industry 
had, Wholesale reexamination is needed. 


idea of giving money to Japan is no 
good. We should loan money to Jap- 
anese industry through Japanese banks. 
I would recommend an interest rate of 
around 4% per cent. Loans could run 
from five to fifteen years. I say in my 
survey I believe 95 to 98 per cent of the 
loan would be repaid. I am convinced 
myself that 100 per cent would be re- 
paid. If you lend to people instead of 
giving, they keep their self-respect and 
I think especially with the Japanese this 
is true. The Japanese are long on self- 
respect. 

“Along with the idea of loaning these 





Pope: Japan needs men and money 


Japanese companies money, instead of 
giving it to them, I think it would be a 
good idea to allow them to charter 
American ships to transport salt, which 
they now must import from the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean at terrific trans- 
portation prices in American or British 
bottoms.” 

Spanking: Pope felt strongly about 
reparations: “In my opinion, the only 
excuse for reparations is revenge. As far 
as chemical plants are concerned, rep- 


Deconcentration Review Board should 
be spanked, sent home, and told to grow 
up. It is high time someone realized 
that only a real expert in each field is 
equipped to deal practically with such 
problems. If decentralization is to be 
considered at all, it should be done 
wisely and conservatively. I also recom- 
mend that production limitations be re- 
viewed.” 

Figures: Pope went on: “I have 
seen an example of the mistakes that can 
be made here by an untrained, inexperi- 
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enced man who, unfortunately, is con- , 
sidered an expert by the occupation. ' 


Not only is this man just a ‘lad,’ but after 
talking with him, I brought out the fact 
that all he really knew about the chemi- 
cal business was what he had picked up 
here in Japan and from a few books he 


had read before, However, it rested up- | 
on this so-called expert to make a very | 


important decision about the Japanese 
chemical industry. 
“There are three operating alkali 


plants in Japan, one running at 50 per \ 
cent production, the other two at 30 per 
cent. It was decided to close down two | 


of these plants for one year. | don't 
know, myself, yet whether these plants 


should be closed down—production of | 
alkali is important in the future chemical ‘ 


production of Japan—but I do know that 
the decision of this man to close them 
down for one year, to put them in stor- 
age, as it were, was the most ridiculous 


idea that has been presented in the } 


chemical industry. 

“Anyone who knows anything at all 
about chemical plants knows that leay 
ing a chemical plant stand idle for any 
length of time is completely impractical. 


Employes, usually trained over a life- \ 
time, scatter. The management scatters. | 
Since chemicals are corrosives the plant | 


goes to pieces. 


“I believe that there should be some | 


way of holding responsible those men 


who make decisions without sound and ‘ 


1 Most of the top men were honest, ear- arations are an impossibility both in expert knowledge, whose decisions af- } 
nest, and hardworking. They did what Germany and in Japan, You can’t move _ fect the lives and the economy of some- 
nagis- they were told. Most of them weren’t a chemical plant, tear it down, and re- times thousands of people—and whose ‘ 
> Cop- interested in politics, These purged men __ build it as cheaply as you can build a decisions later prove mistakes.” 
have should be given the right to work tohelp new one, If you do move one, you start Pope discovered that “inaccuracies } 
dren— take Japan off the neck of the American with a secondhand plant—there’s noth- and completely wrong figures have been \ 
ormed taxpayer. ing worse than a secondhand chemical — used in occupation reports. I found that } 
l. The “Some of the new fellows in the plant. However, I’ve certainly recom- wrong figures have been submitted to 
by her chemical industry have done very well mended razing to the ground the two Joseph W. Dodge, who has been 
raged, considering their lack of experience. Fischer Tropsch plants in Japan, They brought to Japan as financial adviser to ; 
d_and Others are running their plants into are a war potential and show a high General MacArthur, A man cannot be 
ore ac- bankruptcy, not purposely, they just waste of raw materials.” an expert in every field he must con- | 
Il from don’t know. One important chemical The engineer questioned the prac- sider—but it is dangerous to make rec- { 
he has plant is being run by a former book-  ticdlity of plans by the American De- ommendations that will affect the lives } 
reedom keeper.” concentration Review Board to break and future of many thousands of people, | 
Money: Pope thinks “the chemical up big Japanese chemical companies by when those recommendations are based { 
—— industry has got to have money. But the _ removing plants or parts of plants: “The —_ on conclusions drawn from false figures.” } 
sed. ‘ 
wsweek April 18, 1949 © 45 
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NYONE who has traveled in Europe 
A since the end of the war knows 
that the average citizen over there is, 
to put it mildly, dissatisfied with the 
Russian-American cold war. A few 


informed statesmen may grasp what it 
is all about, but nobody else seems 
hostility 


to understand where the 
started or what it feeds on. 

Anyone who travels much 
in this country and listens to 
talk about Russia may also 
have sensed a growing ob- 
jectivity—more accurately, 
the slight beginning of a 
start of a growing objectiv- 
ity, for it certainly hasn't 
grown very far yet. Almost 
everything that is said or 
written still borders on the 
hysterical on one side or the other—the 
bulk, of course, on the anti-Russian 
side. But the hysteria is about the 
same on either side. Here and there, 
however, a few people are beginning 
to believe that maybe the causes of 
our enmity can be isolated and studied 
like the symptoms of a disease. And 
where the symptoms are recognized 
perhaps there is a cure. 


HOSE who try to find the sources of 
om own hostility to the Soviet 
Union have to arrive at the conclusion 
that much of it comes from fear—both 
conscious and subconscious—of Com- 
munism as a threat to our capitalism. 
We are pathologically unsure of our 
economic future. No matter whether 
the fear is justified; the fact is it exists. 
Fear and suspicion of Communism, 
and therefore of the citadel of Com- 
munism, is a natural outlet for our un- 
certainty. In other words, Russia is 
what the sociologists call a natural 
scapegoat for us at this time. 

It doesn’t seem to be realized that, 
on their side of the fence, the Russians 
may be even more unsure and frus- 
trated than we are. Certainly nothing 
has worked out the way the Russians 
whom I knew in Moscow in 1944 and 
1945 believed it would. They were 
looking forward—almost pathetically 
looking forward—to more material com- 
forts and the assurance of peace. They 
don’t have either. And if the little 
individual isn’t getting what he hoped 
for, neither are the big shots in the 
Kremlin. The first successful surge of 








Sources of Russian-American Tension—III 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


their foreign policy has been checked, 
and internally the five-year plan isn’t 
working satisfactorily. Hence the at- 
mosphere of tension, fear, and uncer- 
tainty is at least as great in the Soviet 
Union as it is here. 

To ignore this fact is to overlook an 
essential. The best account I have seen 
of an awakening to the re- 
ality is in a report written by 
Prof. Percy E. Corbett on a 
trip he took to the Soviet 
Union in 1946 for the Yale 
University Institute of In- 
ternational Studies: “I had 
gone to Russia believing 
that the national mood was 
one of flamboyant confi- 
dence in the economic, po- 
litical, and military might of 
the country. It was the incessant bar- 
rage of exhortation which began shat- 
tering this belief. Then I began to 
notice the reports of friction in various 
parts of the great machine, of failures 
here and there to achieve the first 
year’s quota in the five-year plan, and 
of minor flare-ups of the old struggle 
of agricultural collectivization. Those 
reports often took the form of sharp 
and scornful reproach to named per- 
sons and organizations. Added to the 
repeated warnings of danger from the 
non-Soviet world, the alternation of ex- 
hortation and rebuke left very little of 
my preconceived notion of arrogant 
strength. The reality of rigidly cen- 
tralized dictatorship, with all its ap- 
parent organizational efficiency, can- 
not conceal the fact that here is a peo- 
ple consciously faced, no less than we, 
with infinite perplexities.” 


His state of “infinite perplexities” 

becomes a direct source of hostility 
to the United States. For in the years 
between wars, when Soviet propa- 
ganda was aimed mainly at the threat 
from Fascism, the people of the 
U.S.S.R. were told a lot of favorable 
things about the American high stand- 
ard of living and of industrial produc- 
tion. Stalin specifically promised that 
they would “catch up with and sur- 
pass” us. Now it is necessary to tear 
down that picture or admit failure to 
keep the promise. In other words, 
from the point of view of the Kremlin, 
Americanism probably is an even more 
real bogey than Communism is to us. 
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Priceless movies...easy as snapshots 





with a 
Cine-Kodak Magazine Camera 


Loading’s easy with the Cine-Kodak Magazine 16 
Camera. Just slip in a film magazine (no thread- 

ing! ). Exposure’s no problem; there’s an all-purpose me 
exposure guide right on the side of the camera. 3 


of | 
And the actual “shooting” is simplicity itself. Aim ~~ 2 


to 
he 
€ 


and press the button as in a 

al; = ‘ : f " 
making snapshots—and youll = ~. A 4 “og? 
make marvelous full-color 


a. 
movies from the very first. 


MacGazZInE 16 with Kodak 
Cine Ektar f/1.9 Lumenized 
Lens, choice of speeds includ- 
ing slow motion ...is priced 
at $195, including Federal tax. 
See it at your Kodak dealer’s — together with its 
8mm. counterpart, the superb little Cine-Kodak 
Magazine 8 Camera priced at $163, including tax. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Kodak’s Complete « 


Prices subject to 
» tear Movie Service 


change without notice. 
and easy-to-use movie makers 

.., Cine-Kodak Film, processed , 

without extra charge in Kodak Cine-Kodak Film Kodascope Sixteen-10 Kodascope Eight-33 

ilieetteine gull teiiaedien for full-color Projector for large, with f/2 lens and 

ae oath P Kodachrome and brilliant, effortless 500-watt lamp, a 

projectors that show your black-and-white | movie shows. With grand projector for 

novies simply and brilliantly. movies. f/1.6 lens, $147.50. 8mm. films. $85. 
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lis distinctive styling 
goes far beyond just 
pleasing the eye. Here's 
design that flows from 
engineering .. . to fit 
form to function... to 
offer you a great New 
Plymouth that, inside 
and out, is better in 
every way! 
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Beauty with Reason 


That new low silhou- 
ette is something to see. 
And this is beauty with 
a reason. It helps give 
you a car that’s easier 
to use in all ways. Easy 
to start—easy to put in 
the garage—easy to 
park—easy to see out 
of—easy to get in and 
out of. 


Beauty for Comfort 


Interior styling is even 
better than it looks. 
Chair-height seats are 
wider, deeper from 
front to back. There’s 
room for long legs and 
high hats. Windows lift 
and lower easier. Di- 
agonally mounted rear 
shock absorbers give 
acded stability. 





Beauty for Convenience 


There’s no starter but- 
ton or pedal in the New 
Plymouth. You just 
turn the ignition key— 
and the engine starts! 
The handsome new in- 
strument panel has 
everything where you 
want it. Fenders flow 
into the body but 
they’re separate. 


Beauty for Safety 


The increased glass 
area is nice to look at 
from the outside. But 
it’s there to look out of 


: from the inside. Both 


windshield and rear 
window are larger. The 
entire car is designed 
to give the driver a 
clear, undistorted view 
of the road. 
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For More Safety 


New body construction 
makes the great New 
Plymouth a sturdier, 
Safer car. Frame and 
body are 23% more 
rigid. The car has a 
lower center of grav- 
ity. It hugs the road 
better. You can drive 
this car for many 
hours and feel fresh. 
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Beauty for Performance 


The New Plymouth has 
a livelier, more power- 
ful, more efficient en- 
gine. This is the result 
of a newly designed 
cylinder head, in- 
creased compression 
ratio and a new intake 
manifold. New chrome 
compression ring gives 
even longer engine life. 





The Beautiful New Plymouth Special De Luxe 4-Door Sedan with Longer 118’’ Wheelbase 


MINOW 


Beauty for Value 


To see how new car 
beauty helps make a 
better new car —see 
your Plymouth dealer 
now! You'll find that 
this great Plymouth, 
more than any of the 
great Plymouths before 
it, is the greatest dol- 
lar-for-dollar car value 
your money can buy! 





NOW there’s more 
difference than ever in 
low-priced cars —and the 
great New Plymouth 
makes the difference. 
See this new car at your 


Plymouth dealer's now. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 








“Runnymede,” Bourbon County, Paris, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY’S KEY TO HOSPITALITY 


BOTTLED IN BOND 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 

BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF 
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Wherever Kentucky hosts serve never 
the most but always the best, one 
Bottled-in-Bond is most often the 
Bottle-in-Hand. In Bourbon’s home- 
state it’s OLD FITZGERALD, naturally 
distilled and aged on one genuine sour 
mash formula since 1870. 


Natural and unhurried as hospitality 
itself, the OLD FITZGERALD process 


OLD FASHIONED... 


73s OLD FITZGERALD 


el Pitt Welln Masjiltory, Inc. Lowivvite Jy 
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requires one-third longer, yields far 
less whiskey per bushel of grain. It is 
to whiskey what Sterling is to silver. 
That’s why in friendly toddy or 
cheery highball, you'll find the nut- 
sweet flavor of this traditional-type 
Kentucky Bourbon your key to true 
whiskey appreciation. Next bottle, 
enjoy OLD FITZGERALD. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA: 


Revolts That Failed 


Intervention of the Organization of 
American States between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua in December ended the threat 
of a Central American war. But it did not 
restore internal peace to this restless seg- 
ment of the Western Hemisphere. Wit- 
ness: an unsuccessful revolt two weeks 
ago in Costa Rica; an abortive invasion 
of Guatemala last week by anti-govern- 
ment Guatemalans. 

The Costa Rican trouble began on 
April 2 when Defense Minister Edgar 
Cardona seized the two leading fortresses 
in San José. This was as far as he got. 
Provisional President José Figueres pro- 
duced almost out of his hat heavy ma- 
chine guns, light automatic weapons, and 
deadly mortars. Thousands of _ ticos 
flocked to his banner, many of them 
bringing their own sporting rifles and 
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border towns, and seized a customhouse. 


The size and character of the invasion - 


was controversial. Rebel sources in 
Mexico City said there were 1,000 men, 
equipped with machine guns, rifles, and 
hand grenades, and supported by fighter 
and bomber planes. They called the 
movement “essentially anti-Communist.” 
The Guatemalan Government sneeringly 
described them as “40 bandits.” 

Whoever they were, their rebellion 
lasted only two days. The army quickly 
reoccupied the seized points, and on 
April 8 the rebels retired into the jungle 
after a brush with government troops. 
Significance-- 

There was no connection between the 
Costa Rican and Guatemalan revolts, but 
there was a resemblance. In each case, 
disgruntled rightists and their army allies 
were striking back at more or less leftist 
governments. Figueres is no socialist but 
he has, out of sheer financial necessity, 
been rather rough on capitalists. One of 
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Ticos with guns: Figueres (dark suit, center) pulled an army out of his hat 


shotguns. When a group of young sol- 
diers of the poorer class under Cardona’s 
command in the strong Artilleria fortress 
heard Figueres broadcast an appeal for 
loyalty they realized for the first time 
that they were fighting against their 
President. They overpowered Cardona 
and his rebel staff. Then they telephoned 
Figueres: “Artilleria is yours, Don Pepe.” 
Two hours later Figueres turned amazing 
fire power, including mortars, on the 
other rebel-held fortress, Bella Vista. It 
soon ran up the white flag, and the revolt 
Was over. 

The invasion of Guatemala was even 
more feeble. On April 6 the rebels 
crossed from Mexico, attacked several 
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the specific demands of the Costa Rican 
rebels was for repeal of recent laws na- 
tionalizing the banks and applying a 10 
per cent capital levy on fortunes of more 
than 50,000 colones ($8,000). 

The anti-Communist slogans of the 
Guatemalan rebels reflect the feelings of 
many property owners in that country. 
The schoolteacher-President, Juan José 
Arévalo, is a socialistic reformer, and the 
speed and thoroughness with which he 
has tried to make over Guatemala has 
aroused much upper-class antagonism. 

There is a similarity between the Cen- 
tral American putsches and the recent 
revolutions in Peru and Venezuela. In 
those two cases, also, army men with 


rightist tendencies revolted against left- 
wing movements. The difference is that 
in Peru and Venezuela the rebels were 
successful. The Costa Rican and Guate- 
malan Governments have thus far proved 
strong enough to beat off their enemies. 
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ARGENTINA: 


Perén and the Philosophers 


Was it to be a true meeting of scholars, 
or just a glorification of the works and 
ideas of President Juan D. Perén? Phi- 
losophers of the Americas, and particular- 
ly of the United States, argued the ques- 
tion hotly when the Argentine Govern- 
ment announced that the First National 
Congress of Philosophy would meet at 
the University of Cuyo, in the western 
mountain city of Mendoza, on March 30. 

Perén invited philosophers from all 
over the world to his congress, with all 
expenses paid and 25 pesos a day (about 
$5 U.S.) spending money. Many savants, 
mindful of Perén’s wholesale houseclean- 
ing of Argentine universities, wanted no 
part of the congress. “In demonstration of 
our solidarity with the university pro- 
fessors of Argentina, persecuted by the 
arbitrary and demagogic regime . . . the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of 
the University of Havana refuses to at- 
tend,” said one rejection, A number of 
distinguished United States scholars de- 
clined, Dr. Ernest Nagel of Columbia 
University wrote that he was “convinced 
that intellectual freedom . does not 
now exist in Argentina I believe 
therefore that it would be grossly im- 
moral . . . to participate.” 

Including the German: When the 
congress assembled there were ten North 
Americans ,among the 55 foreign dele- 
gates. Only four of the ten were teachers 
of philosophy. One sounded faintly 
apologetic. Walter Cerf, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Brooklyn College, 
said he had his doubts but finally decided 
to come so he could see for himself. 
Besides, he explained, he was a virtually 
unknown scholar, so his name could not 
be used effectively for exploitation. 

The actual conference was something 
of an anticlimax. The usual scholarly 
papers were read and the usual dull 
discussions were held, Perén’s closing 
address, advertised as a formal presenta- 
tion of his social and political philoso- 
phy, turned out to be five minutes of 
general remarks in praise of the Uni- 
versity of Cuyo. 

The one practical accomplishment of 
the congress was to reestablish intel- 
lectual ties between Argentina and Ger- 
many. The conference bulletin reported 
that “in view of the desire of German 
professors to consolidate their cultural re- 
lations with Argentine science, steps were 
taken to establish a permanent scientific 
exchange.” 
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See Hotpoint’s Famous Features— 
Front Opening, Table-Top Work 
Surface, Genuine Electric Drying 


— 


H™:; the simplest way to save time, trouble, 

and kitchen drudgery that has ever been 
invented! With Hotpoint’s new Automatic Elec- 
tric Dishwasher, you just load, turn the dial 
and go! Go to the movies, go out shopping or 
just go back into the living room and sit down 
—while Hotpoint double washes, double rinses, 
and dries your dishes electrically. 


@ Already in use in thousands of homes, the é 
new Hotpoint has 12 great improvements for 
1949, as well as those special kitchen-planned 

features for which Hotpoint is famous. 


@ Be sure to notice Hotpoint’s great Front- 
Opening Door for easy, handy loading; Hot- 
points Table-Top Design, which gives you 
more than four square feet of extra kitchen 
work surface; and Hotpoint’s genuine electric | 
drying, with the famous Calrod® Unit. 


@ Your new Hotpoint will save you at least 
seven hours of mean, tiresome work every 
single week. It will do your dishes quicker, 
cleaner, easier, safer. And it costs only a few ; 
pennies extra a day to operate. j 


@ Remember—with Hotpoint, all you do is 
Load! Touch! And Go! See your Hotpoint 
dealer for a demonstration. Hotpoint Inc. (A 
General Electric Affiliate), 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 





Call Western Union—Operator 25—for the name of 
your nearest Hotpoint dealer. 
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Marathen: In the longest individual 
television stint on record, comedian Mit- 
TON BERLE pep-talked from 12 noon 
April 9 to 4 a.m., with only one break, to 
raise money for the Damon Runyon can- 
cer fund. The result: $1,100,000 was 
pledged; $150,000 of it was identified 
by NBC as the gift of SamueL Pincus, 
a half-blind Philadelphian himself dy- 


ing of cancer. 


Gag: Bearded actor Monty WooLLey, 
a Yale man, arriving in Cambridge to 
appear as guest star in the Harvard Dra- 
matic Club’s production of “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,” was greeted by 
club members, professors, and news- 
papermen—all wearing fake beards. 


Peace and Quiet: Patrolman JouNn 
CHERRY was quietly eating his breakfast 
in a San Francisco airport when ELuiorr 
NuGENT, the playwright(“The Male Ani- 
mal”) strolled over and began a one-sided 
conversation, “Go away, Bud, and don’t 
bother me,” said Cherry, annoyed. “I 
thought being a taxpayer and in a friend- 
ly mood I had a right to say hello to a 
public official,” Nugent explained. He 
dared Cherry to arrest him and Cherry, 
after a scuffle, took the dare. Nugent was 
booked on charges of drunkenness and 
resisting arrest. “I shouldn't have called 
him an s.o.b.,” Nugent admitted later. 
>In Spokane, Wash., Rep. Compton I. 
WuirteE, 71, of Idaho, was fined $100 and 
jailed overnight for disorderly conduct in 
a fracas with a policeman who ticketed 
his car for a parking violation. “I told the 
officer I was Congressman White and not 
subject to arrest,” White related, “He 
said . . . he would put a ticket on Presi- 
dent Truman’s car, That raised my ire 
... White said there was no truth to the 
police statement that he was intoxicated. 
“God help America when the safeguard 
of Congress . . . is torn down,” he added. 





Bunny Prince Charlie: The combination of a 19- 
week-old baby and a toy Easter rabbit results in 
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Mrs. Morrow-Tait: Her circumnavigation was resumed 


New Start: Eight months after taking 
off from England in a single-engine plane, 
Mrs, PrupeENcE RicHarp Morrow-T air 
resumed her round-the-world flight where 
bad luck and bad weather had stopped 
it. Crashing near Fairbanks, Alaska, last 
November, she had been stranded until 
she could raise funds to buy a new plane, 
a surplus BT-13 trainer. ; 


Wrong Girl: Detective-story writer 
Craic Rice was startled to find herself 
in the hands of the law—but it was all a 
mistake. Store detectives in a Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., market pounced on her as a 
shoplifter because she carried a bar of 
soap in her purse. Last week Miss Rice 
sued for $75,000 for false arrest. 


No Sissies: Citizens of Clay Center, 
Kans. (population, 5,000), flexed their 
muscles and voted for both hard liquor 
and hard water at an election April 5. Un- 
der local option, they voted wet; simul- 
taneously they defeated a water-softener 
program for the local water supply. 


Defiant: A feed- and sced-store mer- 
chant of Cranford, N. J., C. Ernest Tru- 
BENBACH, has displayed his wares on the 
sidewalk outside his store for 27 years. 
Recently the town committee banned 
such merchandise displays on sidewalks 
from curb to store fronts. On Thursday 
Trubenbach rented an air drill and tore 
out the $1,000 sidewalk he had installed 
himself last year. “I don’t expect any 
trouble,” he said complacently, resuming 
his outdoor display of plants, seeds, fer- 
tilizer, and feed bags. 


Binge: Gonzaga University in Spokane, 
Wash., received $60,000 from its most 
distinguished alumnus, Binc Crossy, in 
his first donation to a newly established 
trust fund for a Bing Crosby Memorial 
Library. To be built on the present site 
of Gonzaga stadium, the library will have 
a “Crosbyana” room filled with citations, 
honors, and trophies awarded Crosby by 
governments and charitable organizations, 
plus a complete file of his recorded songs 
and motion pictures. 


Baron” International Photos 


the game of peek-a-boo whether he’s a commoner 
or Prince Charles, in line for the British throne. 




















Hormones for Cancer 


In breast cancer, surgery can produce 
a cure in 80 per cent of the cases if the 
patient is seen early enough in the course 
of the disease. But for those who are 
unfortunate enough to be beyond surgical 
help, testosterone, the male hormone, pro- 
vides relief from pain and other symp- 
toms in more than half of the cases. 

At a conference on Sex Hormones and 
Breast Cancer held in Chicago last week, 
Dr. Walton Van Winkle Jr. of Chicago 
gave a statistical summary of an unusually 
large sampling (476 cases) of 
advanced breast cancer treated 
with various sex hormones. 

“The response to the male sex 
hormone was at times dramatic,” 
he said, “Patients in stages which 
had extended to the bones and 
other parts of the body were 
completely relieved of severe 
pain. Many of them who had 
been confined to bed were able 
to get up and carry on normal 
activities.” 

The female hormones, al- 
though less effective in eliminat- 
ing pain, seemed to produce 
greater improvement in the can- 
cerous lesions. But they some- 
times appeared to stimulate the 
growth of diseased tissue. 


World Polio Test 


Has climate any effect on the 
spread of poliomyelitis? Does 
the disease occur more often in 
large or small families? Is it more 
prevalent in some social and 
economic groups than in others? 

To dig up statistics on these important 
points in polio research, a worldwide 
study financed by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis is under way. 
Already, blood samples have been taken 
from children in scattered sections of the 
United States as well as in rural and ur- 
ban Mexico, Japan, Guam, Samoa, and 
the Philippines. 

Last week, the final phase of the study 
began when University of California sci- 
entists directed by Dr. W. McD. Ham- 
mon started taking blood samples from 
San Francisco elementary and junior- 
high-school students whose parents con- 
sented to the test. Less than one-half an 
ounce of blood will be taken from each 
child. Samples from about 500 children 
are needed to complete the worldwide 
quota of 2,500 blood specimens. 

Was It Polie? Each sample is tested 
to determine if the child has ever been 
infected with polio. Many children have 

(or have had) mild cases unaccompanied 
by crippling effects and therefore undiag- 
nosed. But the antibodies built up in the 
blood during the infection show up when 
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the blood is given a neutralization test. 
This is done by injecting mice with 
part of a blood sample, plus the active 
Lansing-strain virus. If the mice fight off 
the infection, this means that the child 
from whom the sample came was infected 
with the disease at one time. If the child 
has never been infected, the mice die. 
Dr. Hammon hopes to find new facts 
to determine the incidence of polio in the 
different age groups. Apparently very 
young children who contract polio seldom 
suffer the paralytic effects, whereas the 
chance of crippling becomes greater with 
older children. There is also some indi- 





Taking blood for polio tests: Some kids don’t like it 


cation that the disease is contracted 
earlier and is more prevalent in warmer 
climates. For this reason, samples were 
taken from children in the 1-12 age 
group in hot Bakersfield. In cool San 
Francisco, where contraction may be 
later, the age group is 4-15. 


The DDT Scare 


Whether DDT, the lethal insecticide, 
is harmful to man and animals was the 
subject of heated and continuing contro- 
versy in the United States press last week. 

First to claim that the chemical has 
actually caused disease in human beings 
was Dr. Morton S. Biskind of New York, 
who wrote in the current Journal of 
Digestive Diseases: “Evidence is pre- 
sented that the new syndrome [set of 
symptoms] widely prevalent in the United 
States for more than two years and at- 
tributed to infection with a hypothetical 
‘virus X’ is in reality due to DDT 
poisoning.” 

Dr. Biskind backed his belief with 200 
“virus X” cases in which he says he has 


found evidence of exposure to DDT. 

The New York internist has also claimed 
that “the X disease in cattle, reported to 
have caused serious losses among cattle in 
at least 26 states, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the known effects of DDT 
poisoning.” One of the symptoms of X 
disease in cattle is a thickening of the 
skin, called hyperkeratosis. A_ similar 
condition has resulted when DDT in 
kerosene was sprayed on the hide. But, 
as the Food and Drug Administration 
promptly pointed out, this thickening also 
appears when kerosene without DDT is 
applied, thus proving that the condition is 
due te kerosene and not to DDT. 

Ge ernmment Denial: At 
the same time, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and 
the United States Public Health 
Service joined the Food and 
Drug Administration in flatly 
denying that DDT insecticide is 
responsible for virus X in ani- 
mal or man. 

In a joint statement, these of- 
fices also assured the public that 
there is no cause for alarm about 
contamination of the milk sup- 
ply by DDT. 

To Newsweek, Dr. L. S. Hen- 
derson of the Division of Insects 
Affecting Man and Animals of 
the USDA, explained that the 
department had studied the ef- 
fects of DDT on dairy animals 
over several years. Although the 
chemical was absorbed in the 
hide and secreted in the milk in 
very small amounts, the depart- 
ment concluded that it was not 
harmful to the animals. The de- 
partment has now begun tests to 
double check on whether the use 
of DDT as a spray in barns is likely to 
taint milk harmfully. 

In another NEwsweEex interview, Dr. 
R. T. Stormont, medical director of the 
Food and Drug Administration, said: 
“We don’t think there is cause for con- 
cern at all. All the medical men in the 
USPHS and our men here just can’t see 
that Dr. Biskind’s article stands up. After 
all, we had virus X a long time before 
DDT was ever heard of.” 

As far as milk is concerned, Dr. Stor- 
mont believes there should be stricter 
reguwiation of dairy barns so as not to per- 
mit any direct contamination of milk 
by DDT. The administration will work 
out regulations along this line. It will 
also consider setting up tolerance tests in 
the use of DDT on vegetables and fruit 
products. 


Clinical Radar 


Radar waves are being used at the 
Mayo Clinic to relieve victims of arthritis. 
bursitis (inflammation of the saclike cavi- 
ties filled with fluid which prevent fric- 
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tion from developing in body tissues), 
and muscular inflammation. 

Warning that the treatment is still in 
the experimental stage, Drs. Khalil G. 
Wakim, J. F. Herrick, Gordon M. Martin, 
and Frank H. Krusen reported last week 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association that most of the 70 patients 
they treated showed fair to excellent im- 
provement and no “untoward effects” 
from the radar waves. (They added that 
“excellent results” followed the use of the 
waves on five people who were suffering 
from pain and swelling two to twelve 
days after teeth were pulled.) 

To produce the waves, the doctors 
used a microwave tube which can deliver 
millions of watts of power at wave lengths 
in the centimeter range, or shorter. Radar 
waves are shorter and have a higher fre- 
quency than the radio waves commonly 
used in short-wave diathermy. 

The radar waves, like diathermy, pro- 
duce heat and increase the blood flow. 
After five minutes of heating a man’s 
forearm by radar, blood flow increased 8 
per cent. After 30 minutes, it increased 
as much as 65 per cent. 

At present, the doctors advised, radar 
waves should be used cautiously or not at 
all over tissues (1) with impaired circu- 
lation, (2) with high fluid content, con- 
taining metallic implants, or (3) with 
tendency to bleed. 


Watch That Tube 


By inhaling dust and fumes from beryl- 
lium processing, industrial workers have 
sickened and a few have died. Skin con- 
tact with the powerful chemical can cause 
inflammation and ulcers. Other symptoms 
are inflammation of the respiratory tract 
and a mild disease called “chemical 
pneumonia.” 

Last week the New York City Depart- 
ments of Health and Sanitation warned 
against another health hazard that can be 
laid to beryllium. Fluorescent tubes, of 
which 200,000,000 are now in use, are 
coated on the inside with phosphor, which 
often contains a salt of the metal beryl- 
lium. When such tubes are broken, cuts 
by fragments of glass coated with beryl- 
lium salt might result in granuloma, a 
benign tumor of the skin. Inhaling the 
dust from broken tubes might also cause 
lung trouble. 

To rule out these menaces, the New 
York City health authorities adopted this 
list of precautions for disposing of burned- 
out lamps: 
> Keep discarded tubes away from chil- 
dren. Never break tubes or place them in 
incinerators. Deliver them directly to ref- 
use collection trucks. 
> Should a tube be broken, sweep up the 
fragments and wrap them in heavy paper. 
Never handle broken fragments without 
gloves. If cut by a broken tube, consult 
a doctor immediately, 
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“EVERYONE in the office wants it. 


“And who wouldn’t? It’s a Remington Rand electric adding machine! 
“Work goes so much faster and easier on its 10-key keyboard because, 
| with touch method operation, you can enter amounts on the machine 
without once looking up from your work. It’s so easy that even the new 
girl in the office is an expert already. 

“The Remington Rand portable is so light it’s no trouble to carry... 
the girls can whisk it from desk to desk themselves. Days of bothering 
the fellows to do our ‘heavy-weight lifting are gone forever. 

“Even the boss joined the chorus in praise of the Remington Rand 
adding machine after he took it home one evening. He cleared up his 
personal accounts... in double time. 

“That’s when we got nerve enough to leave a 
note on his desk saying, ‘We could use two!’ 
“Why not ask your boss to look at the 

Remington Rand electric adding ma- 
chine? The Remington Rand repre- 
sentative in your city will show him 
how it saves hours of work.He’ll 
appreciate it.” 











DEPT. NE-4, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Just a touch of the toe is needed for a smooth, 
even drink of cold water! Westinghouse 
Coolers have all these excellent features: 
AUTOMATIC STREAM HEIGHT REGULATOR 
holds water flow constant regardless of 
water pressure, - 

FOOT PEDAL CONTROL BUBBLER .. . hand- 
operated bubbler also available. 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER prevents malicious 
water damage. 

5-YEAR GUARANTEE on Hermetically-Sealed 
System. 

SPACE SAVING ... no model takes over 
14” x 14” floor space. 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS . 
See the seven different models at your 
Westinghouse Supplier's now. All are 
amazingly free from service. 


. . non-breakable. 
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your old water cooler 
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Australian Prowler 


On April 25, 1947, the freighter S.S. 
Pioneer Glen arrived in Boston Harbor 
with passengers from Australia: three 
specimens of the duck-billed platypus 
and Mr. and Mrs. David Fleay. All took 
up residence in the Bronx Zoo, the platy- 
puses in a special “platypusary” that had 
been built in advance for their benefit, 
and the Fleays as guests in the zoo’s 
apartment reserved for the head keeper 
of birds. 

David Fleay, a tall, thin, tanned natu- 
ralist, had gained the nicknames of “Duck- 
bill Dave” and “The Platypus Man” in 
his native Australia. Twice he had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the unprece- 
dented: first, when after nine years of 
effort he domesticated a platypus pair 
to the extent that the female mammal 
laid an egg in captivity, which was suc- 
cessfully hatched; and second, when he 
transported the three specimens he had 
captured in such good condition that 
two of them, Cecil and Penelope, have 
survived to the present day and are about 
to celebrate their second anniversary in 
the Bronx. 

“Duckbill Dave” is now back in Aus- 
tralia and busy with other forms of wild 
life. As an independent naturalist and 
collector, he works out of Healesville and 
is recognized as an outstanding expert on 
the Australian owl. American zoo fanci- 
ers have been following his adventures in 
the bimonthly Animal Kingdom, pub- 
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lished by the New York Zoological So- 
ciety. 

In recent issues Fleay has described his 
capture of the Tiger Cat or Spotted- 
tailed Dasyure, a marsupial tree-climbing 
carnivore that “definitely lives to kill’; 
the Marsupial Devil of Tasmania, an 
ugly and vicious little animal that was 
driven out of most of Australia by the 
more efficient wild dog; and “the shy 
Australian water rat,” “a true aristocrat 
of the rodent family,” more than a foot 
long, with orange and golden-brown body 
fur and a white-tipped tail. 

Cuseus Cussing: But Fleay’s favor- 
ite favorite appears to be the New Guinea 
Spotted Cuscus, often mistaken for a 
monkey because of its baboon-like face, 
but actually a marsupial which, like the 
kangaroo, carries its young in a pouch. 
It has large and soulful eyes that protrude 
from yellow rims, a yellow nose, and 
ears sunk into the thick coat of fur that 
changes from white to gray as the animal 
grows older. The cuscus prowls by night; 
by day it sleeps curled up into a ball, 
with its tail coiled into a neat spiral, in 
jungle trees. When aroused, says Fleay, 
it brings out “a superb demonstration of 
its power of ‘cussing’,” but the name “cus- 
cus” derives from the Australian word 
for a skunklike odor. 

Despite these attributes, Fleay has nur- 
tured his captured cuscus, Pong, as care- 
fully as he did the platypuses. After nine 
years in captivity, he reports, Pong is still 
hale and hearty (see cut). 


David Fleay 


‘The cuseus looks a great deal cuter than he smells 
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*Turbo-Prop’ 


The typical turbo-jet engine designed 
for speeds around 600 miles per hour 
scoops in air at the front, compresses it 
with.ea fanlike pump, mixes it with fuel, 
and sends the flaming gases whooshing 
out to the rear at a speed that thrusts 
the plane forward by reaction. On their 
way out, the combustion products spin a 
turbine which drives the compressor that 
packs in more fresh air from outside. 
This turbine is the key to jet propulsion. 
It was the development of vanes that 
could stand up under the terrific gas 
temperatures and spinning speeds that 
made today’s jet plane possible. 

The gas turbines, however, can be 
used in other ways, and last week the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. showed two of 
them. 

One application is the “turbo-prop.” 
It is distinguished from the turbo-jet 
by the fact that the turbine has a greater 
responsibility. Instead of taking only 
enough power from the fast-moving gases 
to drive the compressor, it absorbs all 
it can and uses the power to whirl a big 
propeller in front of the engine. With 
its bigger diameter, the propeller thrusts 
back more air than the jet, but at a low- 
er speed. Thus the turbo-prop bridges 
the gap between the 300-mile-per-hour 
speed zone of conventional piston-and- 
cylinder engines and the 600-mile class 
of the jets, which do not reach full effi- 
ciency at lower speeds. 

An early model of the turbo-prop, 
known as the “Typhoon,” has had flying 
tests mounted on the nose of a B-17 
bomber. The plane was lifted to altitude 
by its four regular engines. Once in the 
air, all four were cut off, and the plane 
kept going on the power from the single 
Typhoon. 

Curtiss-Wright has also found a way 
to increase engine efficiency at lower 
speeds by reinforcing the standard radial 
Cyclone engine with turbines. Exhaust 
gases from the 18-cylinder engine are 
fed to three small gas turbines which 
are geared to the shaft to help drive 
the propeller. The result is a 20 per cent 
increase in efficiency, meaning that much 
more range for a tankful of gasoline. 
Turbo-Cyclones are soon to be installed 
in the Navy’s P2V bomber, giving it a 
range of 13,500 miles. 


Zero Reader 


Most of the instruments in an airplane, 
such as the compass and the altimeter, 
will tell a pilot whether he should steer 
right, left, up, or down to correct his 
course. But they fail to tell him how 
gradually or sharply to make the change 
so as to arrive at the correct heading and 
position without overshooting. Thus, for 
example, when guided by a radio beam, 
pilots will tend to “bracket” it, deliberate- 
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Our helping hand for fragile freight! 


HE little machine shown here plays 

a big part in bringing fragile freight, 
such as glassware and furniture, safely 
to its destination. This device, called an 
impact recorder, is used by the-Erie to 
help maintain good handling of all 
kinds of shipments. 


Fastened to the floor of a freight car, 
this sensitive instrument automatically 
measures and registers on paper tape 
variations on the smoothness of the 
ride. Erie keeps a large number of these 
impact recorders in service, constantly 
checking and rechecking car handling 
conditions on its thousands of miles 
of tracks. 
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Use of such modern devices, plus ad- 
visory service on good packing and 
proper loading, have gained the Erie 
a nationwide reputation for safe, de- 
pendable transportation ...a result 
of practicing progress in railroading. 
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Your sales are where the home is, and 
the big home market is small cities and 


towns. Here’s 60% of all non-farm 
homes—here are HOUSEHOLD’S 
2,000,000 families—over 70% home- 
owners! 

But that’s not all. Thesé families are 
big. HOUSEHOLD’S parents average 
2.3 children—have bigger houses 
(average over 6 rooms). No wonder 
this market is tremendous! And today, 
buying power is greater than ever! 

HOUSEHOLD'S idea-planned edi- 
torial featutes GO AFTER sales with 
382 “buy-ideas” per issue—backing up 
advertisers, planting the urge to buy. 
Here’s more reason than ever wh 
“Success is a HOUSEHOLD word!” 


and circulation isn’t 
all that’s growing... 


® Tremendovus increase in four-color 
advertising! @© Over two hundred new 
accounts in less than a year! @ 1948 
advertising revenue up 35% over 1947! 
® Yet you still pay the lowest cost per 
thousand—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 
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a magazine of action for small 
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ly overshooting one way and then the 
other so as to make sure of where the 
beam is. This means lost motion in any 
case, and in the final approach to a 
fogged-in airport it can be dangerous. 

To solve this problem, the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. has developed a device 
called the “Zero Reader” which combines 
the readings of many instruments into a 
single-dial instruction so simple that even 
a novice can bank a plane properly in a 
turn to the desired direction, level it off 
smoothly at the chosen altitude, and 
bring it in to’ an airway approach—all 
without bracketing. 

Because it does the flier’s thinking for 
him, pilots who have tested it call it the 
“moronoscope.” It really is that easy. 

NEWSWEEK'S science editor with zero 
previous flying experience was invited to 
the controls of a Sperry test DC-13 last 
week, and after two minutes of instruc- 
tion was able to fly it out to sea from the 
Long Island beaches anc bring it back to 
a perfect approach over the proper run- 
way of MacArthur Field. All he had to 
do was watch a pair of crossed needles 
on the dial and operate the wheel to 
make those needles cross at “zero” posi- 
tion. 

One needle is horizontal and responds 
not only to the altimeter, which gives the 
pline’s height, but also to the pitch of the 
plane, which gives its rate of climb or 
descent. It can also be hooked into a 
radio signal which sets up the. proper 
“glide path” for blind approach on the 
Instrument Landing System. 


Similarly, the vertical or right-left 


needle responds not only to the airplane’s 
distance from the airway, but also to its 
compass direction and to the angle at 
which it is banked, which determines the 
rate at which its direction is changing. 






Zero Reader: Even a moron can keep its needles crossed 


It can also be hooked into an automatic 
correction for cross-wind and a “localizer” 
radio signal that lines the plane up with 
the airport runway. 

The Zero Reader is not yet in commer- 
cial production. Experimental models 
will be delivered to the Air Force in July. 
Meanwhile it is being tested with bread- 
board models by the All-Weather Flying 
Division at Wilmington, Ohio. 


Sky Compass 


Navigating in the Arctic, where Amer- 
ican aviation is getting around more 
and more, is a tricky business. Magnetic 
compasses become useless near the mag- 
netic pole. Landmarks are few and ice 
glare makes them hard to find, In addi- 
tion, there are prolonged periods of twi- 
light during which the sun skulks below 
the horizon, hiding from the navigator’s 
sextant but still throwing enough light 
to obscure the stars. Last week the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics came up with a 
gadget that will help. 

Known as a “sky compass,” it serves 
during twilight to find the direction of 
the sunken sun. Its principle is based 
on polarized light just as are Polaroid 
sun glasses and camera filters. These gadg- 
ets rely on the fact that the atmosphere 
sorts out the vibrations of light, letting 
through mostly those that vibrate at 
right angles to the direction of the source. 
They could actually be used, shortly 
after sunset, to get a rough idea of where 
the sun has set. By means of a further 
refinement, using a strip of cellophane 
to twist the direction of polarization, the 
new sky compass makes it possible to 
locate the unseen sun with an accuracy 
up to one degree. 
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When you drive a 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan, you know you are driving the world’s 


most distinctive fine car. And because its body styl ing 1s so completely exclusive, you can 


be sure the whole world knows it, too. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Compan y. 


CG cnrse WS a / /- 


You can’t mistake it 





The 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan Sport Sedan. 


White side-wall tires and road lamps optional at extra cost, 


snikes Series Mt Drstinetine bors 


























Now L know why Schlitz ts... 
Lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


© 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 




















New Voices, Old Gags 


Late last fall when virtually every 
week brought the news that CBS had 
pirated an NBC program—or at least was 
trying to—-—NBC grimly dusted off the 
exclusive contract. Talent thus signed 
would be developed by NBC, sold to 
sponsors by NBC—and kept on the NBC 
network. By December, the chain had its 
first exclusive act in Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis. But the announcement left 
the network’s vast audience almost 
totally unmoved. 

Outside of two guest appear- 
ances on Bob Hope’s show, Martin 
and Lewis were radio unknowns. 
Their reputation was limited to the 
confines of a few swank night clubs, 
notoriously poor breeding places 
for radio talent. Their humor (Mar- 
tin sings while Lewis verbally 
knocks his brains out) was visual 
and essentially of the ad-lib variety. 
Undaunted, NBC assembled a pro- 
ducer and four writers in Holly- 
wood with orders to convert the 
boys to radio. 

Last week, after three months 
and a $50,000 outlay, Martin and 
Lewis opened on NBC’s dehydrated 
Sunday-night air (NBC, Sunday, 
6:30-7 p.m. EST). The debut 
cleared up two points. Jerry Lewis 
is a brash, squeaky-voiced kind of 
funny young fellow. Dean Martin 
is a singer with a baritone voice 
more than casually reminiscent of 
an early-day Crosby. But the fresh- 
ness of the Martin-Lewis humor, 
so evident on the night-club floor, 
was—on the air—a sometime thing. 

While the studio audience was 
convulsed at the team’s mike an- 
tics, even Lewis worried audibly 
about the listeners. “In radio every- 
body gets in for free,” he whined 
on his first show. “And at those 
prices they can afford to hate us.” The 
fact that the line got a huge guffaw was, 
however, encouraging. 

It was also encouraging to find NBC 
willing to shell out $8,000 a week (Mar- 
tin and Lewis split $2,000 of the tab) 
for the show—without a sponsor in sight 
and with unknown talents. 

By Heekling: Three years ago, no- 
body at all had heard of the pair. Lewis, 
then the 20-year-old stage-struck son of 
vaudeville parents, was working for $75 
a week as a mimic of sorts in a third-rate 
Atlantic City night club. Martin, a hand- 
some, 31-year-old Italian (born Crosetti) 
from Steubenville, Ohio, was singing for 
$25 a week more—when he worked. They 
teamed up when Lewis's club needed a 
singer in a hurry. They promptly flopped 
-loudly. Told to get funny or get out, 
Jerry began the only funny thing he knew 
~heckling Martin. The trick clicked. 
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Summoned to the tony Copacabana 
club in New York for a four-week stay, 
the team lasted fourteen to become the 
delight of the columnist-night-club set. 
Lewis is a natural wack. After years of 
doing bits with his parents, he now 
modestly has the words “Child Star” em- 
broidered on his shirts. His friends have 
come to expect and accept his wild and 
impromptu gags, and Martin—sometimes 
wearily and sometimes gratefully—follows 
Lewis. 

Lewis's heckling of Martin came to in- 





Lewis and Martin: Heckling is a sometime thing 


clude anybody in line of sight, a particu- 
larly successful gimmick in night clubs 
where audiences seem to love somebody 
who squirts soda on white shirt fronts. 
As an antidote, however, there were 
Lewis's funny inflections, his silly laugh, 
his natural sense of the ridiculous—and 
Martin’s singing. In the antidote is the 
team’s radio future. 

And there still is television—where 
Martin and Lewis are a forgone solid suc- 
cess. NBC also has signed an exclusive 
video contract with the team. 


White to Mutual 


The Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
country’s richest network in number of 
stations (500-plus, mostly low-powered) 
and poorest in volume of time sales, al- 
ways has been a headache to run. Where- 
as ABC, NBC, and CBS have consider- 


able control over their stations, Mutual 
was started in 1934 as a cooperative 
chain—and is controlled by its stations. 
Not until 1943 did Mutual have a paid 
president, when Miller McClintock, a 
traffic expert, was hired, to be succeeded 
in 1944 by Edgar Kobak, salesman and 
former executive vice president of the 
Blue Network (now ABC). 

But Mutual, struggling under its re- 
verse organization, still remained the na- 
tion’s junior network. Last winter the 
board of directors grew restive. Last 
week Kobak resigned to become a 
business consultant, with Mutual 
as his first customer. 

His successor was Frank White, 
for the past year president of Co- 
lumbia Records, Inc.,* after eleven 
years as an executive at CBS, Co- 
lumbia’s parent company. White 
also is director of Arthur Godfrey 
Productions, Inc., a corporation set 
up by the CBS star to manage his 
ever-increasing affairs. Despite his 
break from CBS, White will stay 
with Godfrey. 

A small, direct man, with an abil- 
ity to bring together diverse inter- 
ests, White will have ample oppor- 
tunity to exercise his specialty at 
Mutual. With headquarters in New 
York, White presumably will work 
closely with Theodore Streibert, 
president of WOR, Mutual’s New 
York station, and, as of last week, 
the new chairman of the Mutual 
board of directors. 


Diffusing America 


Since the end of the war, though 
short of funds and facilities, Radio- 
diffusion Francaise (the French 
Broadcasting System) has been 
spreading some of its programs far 
beyond the ranges of its own trans- 
mitters. Though few listeners real- 
ize it, 200 stations in the United 
States, Canada, the Philippines, and 
Panama are carrying one or more of five 
shows recorded in France in English and 
shipped gratis to any station asking for 
the record. Last week Pierre Crénesse, 
the slight, dapper director of RDF’s New 
York office, made a big push for some 
reciprocation. Enlisting the 200 stations 
in the International Goodwill Network, a 
purely symbolic chain, he asked them to 
record 5-, 15-, or 30-minute excerpts of 
American life in French. Crénesse saw 
the reciprocity as a means for French 
farmers to talk to American farmers, auto 
workers to auto workers, and housewives 
to housewives. For its part, RDF had re- 
served a weekly half-hour (Monday, 
11:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m.) for Goodwill 
Network shows. 





*Edward Wallerstein, who became chairman of 
the board of Columbia Records when White suc- 
ceeded him as president, last week reassumed his 
old post. 
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PLOW ING- 


BACK 





Builds for the future! 





a 1948, Socony-Vacuum 
plowed back $201,000,000 into its 
business . . . $68,000,000 more than 
the Company’s net income for the year. 








This money is providing a contin- 
uous source of crude oil supply, new 
refining facilities, additional pipelines, 
tankers, mew research facilities, ex- 
panded warehouses, storage plants, etc. 


And the American Public will benefit: 












finest quality petroleum products to 
meet today’s unprecedented demand, 
growing new needs and uses for oil 









.. but also through employment, new 













; Builds 





It’s a Wise Farmer (or Oil Company) 
who heeds this Truth! 





..not only in increased supply of 


The Sign the Nation Knows— 


As the Nation Grows! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


jobs for thousands of workers 


..and through helping to build a 
stronger Industry, increased oil 
potential for National Security! 

For a great part of America’s strength 

is the strength of her Industries—and 

none is More important than Petroleum. 


As the Nation builds for a contin- 
ually higher standard of living—for 
stability of employment—for peace 
and security—so must its industries 
build for the future! 

Socony-Vacuum has planned and is 
carrying out just such a program—by 


“plowing back.” 





SOCONY-VACUUM 























NATURE’S REMEDY (NR) TABLETS 
—A purely vegetable laxative to relieve 
constipation without the usual griping, 
sickening, perturbing sensations, and 
does not cause a rash. Try NR—you will 
see the difference. Uncoated or candy 
coated—their action is dependable, thor- 
ough, yet gentle as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25c box and use as directed. 
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Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 





MAKE SURE 


or YOUR copy 























Capital Strike 


Many congressmen, absent from the 
House that morning, knew only by hear- 
say that a colleague, Rep, Andrew L. 
Somers of New York, had died and that a 
former representative, Ellsworth Buck, 
had been shot by a disgruntled seaman. 
But something else worried most Wash- 
ingtonians more. By the hundreds they 
called newspaper switchboards to ask 
plaintively: “When will we get to see the 
comics?” 

A flash strike on April 5 had silenced 
all four of Washington’s dailies for the 
first time. Their negotiations with the 
publishers bogged, 140 members of the 
AFL Printing Pressmen’s Union stalked 
suddenly out. Local president George 
Thomas Walker, 45, chanted their main 
demands: more money (from $15.82 a 
day to $20 on the day shift, $16.57 to $22 
nights), a shorter work week, three weeks’ 
vacation after one year. 

Just as suddenly, the strikers’ interna- 
tional union, well knowing that congress- 
men deprived of newspapers might be 
congressmen unlikely to alter the Taft- 
Hartley Act, ordered them to return. So, 
after 25 hours, the pressmen trudged 
gloomily back to work. The trouble 
wasn’t over; the union snubbed the pub- 
lishers’ newest counteroffer, spurned ar- 
bitration, and five days later, April 11, 
it intransigently quit again. Washington 
waited for its comics. 


Facts and Ideas 


A magazine of his own always was Max 
Ascoli’s dream. When he was a young 
professor of legal philosophy in his native 
Italy, it was no time for unfettered report- 
ing: Mussolini had seized control. Ascoli, 
with a few of his family’s art treasures 
and part of its generations-old mercantile 
fortune, came to America. Here he 
worked for government Intelligence and 
cultural agencies and taught at the pro- 
gressive New School for Social Research. 
He became a citizen, wrote a book, “The 
Power of Freedom,” and married Marian 
Rosenwald, a Sears, Roebuck million- 
heiress. 

Two years ago, in a quiet annex of the 
Metropolitan Club in Washington, he 
and a small nucleus of helpers began 
finally to blueprint his magazine. When 
his hip was broken in a fall, Ascoli, a 
balding, sharp-faced man, directed from 
his bed the snail-slow shape-up that any 
new publication must endure. Not until 
last November did he assemble his 
44-man staff for The Reporter and move 
into slick and span new offices in The 
New York Daily News building. 

As managing editor, he named Llewel- 
lyn (Johnny) White, a stout and breezy 
Middle Westerner, who is an experienced 
international newspaperman and once 


THE PRESS 





was a NEwswEEK editor. He made Leland 
Stowe European editor and Richard P. 
Callanan, who set up international edi- 
tions for Time, general manager. Their 
list of contributors was to be star- 
spangled: Arthur Schlesinger Jr., A. A. 
Berle Jr., W. H. Auden, Frank Gervasi, 
Lewis Galantié¢re, Max Lerner, and Jo- 
seph C. Harsch, among others. 

The Magazine: Their journalistic la- 
bor pains at end and 175,000 copies be- 
ing readied for distribution April 19, last 
week Publisher Ascoli gave the press a 
preview of Vol. I No. 1. His fortnightly 
of “facts and ideas,” which promised to 





White and Ascoli 


be “free from obsession with headline 
‘news’ and from the conceit of ‘opinion’,” 
was neat but not gaudy. Illustration was 
confined to drawing and caricatures. The 
issue carried no ads. 

The lead piece was an extended exami- 
nation of U.S. foreign policy divided 
into short, readable sections on what 
ECA, UN, Truman’s “Bold New Pro- 
gram,” and Nelson Rockefeller’s Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp. could or 
would do about it. There was a long inter- 
view with an Iowa farmer who seemed to 
be worried about the future. There was 
an extensive review of a “well-docu- 
mented, drily-written book, “Education 
for an Industrial Age’.” For all its spar- 
kling list of contributors, only three arti- 
cles were signed: one by “A.K.,” one by 
“A European Correspondent,” and one by 
August Heckscher. But an essay compar- 
ing Truman rather favorably with James 
Polk seemed to bear the imprint of histo- 
rian Schlesinger (“The Age of Jackson”). 

In general tone The Reporter (price: 
25 cents) sounded very serious, earnestly 
world-conscious, and quite like the new- 
est incarnation of Fortune, which comes 
out half as often and costs four times as 
much. And in sum, impartial readers 
might wonder if Ascoli had not drawn a 
rather fine distinction between “facts and 
ideas” and “news and opinion.” 


Where Dolly Came In 


When she turned her tabloid New 
York Post Home News over to her hus- 
band in January, Dorothy Schiff Thack- 
rey also turned over to him a stiff ulti- 
matum, To continue running the paper, 
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How Hard Can You Work... 
be. to Get Fired? 











‘lm the Chap 
who wants to know 


“Night after night I come back to the office after dinner . . . to finish up 
odds and ends I can’t manage during the day. I'm just as efficient as the 
next guy, but #0 one can do a good day’s work in a noisy office. I can’t con- 
centrate, get jumpy and nervous and keep making ‘careless’ mistakes. And 
here's the payoff! Now I get told that I'm costing the company far too 
much overtime, to cut it out... ‘or else’!” 
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DRY MARTINI 
65 proof 
























GIBSON 
(very dry 
Martini) | 
75 proof i 
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SIDE CAR — 4 
60 proof 
oaquin' Better Cacktatle 
60 proof 
op @0th bese work { 
ag ye Serve professional cocktails 
—made of the finest liquors 
WHISKEY by cocktail specialists. No 
SOUR fuss, no waste. Just stir with 
60 proof ice and serve. 
STINGER G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
65 proof Hartford, Conn, 


HEUBLEIN 
COCKTAILS 
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leftish Ted Thackrey would have to 
puncture its balloonlike costs and, po- 
litically, straighten up and fly right. She 
gave him until April 1 (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 28). 

Circulation and * advertising kept 
climbing, and Thackrey, by letting 44 
staffers quit with severance pay, had 
whittled down his enormous overhead. 
But his rich wife, like him a onetime 
New Dealer, still considered him po- 
litically off-base. Last week she fired 
him. 

The nervous editor’s exit did not come 
as much of a surprise to The Post’s or 
the Thackreys’ intimates. Last year, in 
opposing editorials, he backed Henry 
Wallace and she Dewey. By January 
they were living apart. The Post Home 
News finally paid him a sizable sever- 
ance check to leave. “This,” said Dolly 
Thackrey, resuming her publisher’s desk, 
“was where I came in.” 


Sea Serpents and Pie 


The last of the maple sap was dribbling 
into tap pails in the hilly country of An- 
droscoggin County, Maine, last week, 
and Jacques Fournier was reported to be 
about to put in his peas, The big news, 
though, in the gossipy little Lisbon En- 
terprise was of a “sea serpent” rearing 
from the quagmires along Route 9, The 
monster was a mile and a half long, some 
folks gasped, 

The Enterprise dutifully investigated 
and then explained that it was all a hoax 
“discovered when passing citizens found 
other sea serpents bringing box lunches 
to those left on duty.” 

Formula: With such reporting, The 
Enterprise quickly is pyramiding Lisbon 
Falls into one of the nation’s best-known 
crossroads, and making its editor, droll 
and lanky John Gould, 40, a famous 
humorist, Why? Gould has what Maine 
men call a “receipt,” a formula for news- 
papering success, “People are still inter- 
ested in people,” he says. “Papers should 
select for their news [that] which interests 
people, I could write about Russia until 
Doomsday, but I'd get more mail on an 
item about a mince pie, because it’s uni- 
versal.” 

His receipt works, In the four years 
since he and Jesse Goud, a printer, took 
over The Enterprise, its circulation has 
bulged from 268 to more than 3,000. 
More than half its readers are “for- 
eigners,” folks who don’t live in Lisbon. 

They like the fillers (“What's good for 
bee stings?” or simply “This line fills this 
column.”) with which the four-page 
weekly plugs its holes. They read Gould’s 
editorials on milk pricing, shearing sheep 
(“This is the first editorial we ever wrote 
standing up”), fire-trap schools, pet 
skunks, and state-highway surveys: “Last 
week they had a man in a station wagon 
here, This week, after our editorial com- 





Newsweek 


Gould’s reporting receipt worked 


ments, they have two men in two station 
wagons .. . Next week we will have three 
station wagons, and by fall Lisbon ought 
to look like a fairly progressive com- 
munity . . . In the meantime drive care- 
fully and don’t bump into any of these 
fine autos, or the thing may gum up the 
whole survey and we'll never really 
know how many cars (not counting 
state cars) go up Maple Street per hour.” 

Personals: But it is to the “person- 
als,” funneled in by the eleven house- 
wives and one schoolgirl who are the 
papers community correspondents, that 
hometown readers first turn. One may 
say that “Dot Keith bought a dollar’s 
worth of ham the other day and was 
mean enough to cook it in a westerly 
wind so that the folks at the corner could 
smell it.” Names are news even if folks do 
nothing, Gould argues, and he'll print 
that “the Harrison Fosters say it was so 
miserable Sunday they didn’t go out and 
nobody came in.” 

As promotion-wise as any big-town 
daily, The Enterprise offers a box of cigars 
to each new reader-father and an annual 
prize for the first home-grown green pea. 
Once it set up an award for the Maine 
legislator “displaying the greatest intelli- 
gence,” but it withdrew the offer when 
Gould decided none had displayed any. 

Boston-born and Maine-reared, John 
Gould at 15 sold his first news story (on 
an auto accident) to The Boston Post. He 
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was a “stringer” for outside dailies and 
during and after Bowdoin College was a 
jack-of-all-jobs on the weekly Brunswick 
Record, While still in Brunswick he wrote 
his first book, “New England Town Meet- 
ing,” married a Boston girl, and bought 
the nearby Lisbon farm where Goulds 
had lived since the 1790s, Then, in a 
series of best-selling fictionalized autobi- 
ographies—“Pre-Natal Care for Fathers,” 
“Farmer Takes a Wife,” “The House That 
Jacob Built”—he wrote how he and Dottie 
settled in Lisbon Falls to raise a family 
and rebuild the old red farmhouse that 
great-grandfather Jacob Gould had staked 
in the Maine wilderness 150 years earlier. 

In 1945 The Enterprise’s old publisher 
died, and his widow offered Gould the 
paper. John agreed if Jesse Goud, a bald- 
ing, bespectacled veteran printer, would 
be his partner. In Down East style, “Jess” 
appeared noncommittal, Next morning he 
showed up with his visor and line gauge. 

His seven-year-old column, Dispatch 
From the Farm, in The Christian Science 
Monitor, has helped carry Gould’s salty 
style far from Lisbon, and his radio com- 
mentaries, mornings over WLAM in near- 
by Lewiston and Monday nights on WBZ, 
Boston (both piped from his home) have 
spread his clipped Down East twang 
across New England. 

A fast, fluid writer, Gould finds his 
greatest knack a sharp ear and eye for 
characters. Next week his readers will 
meet more of them. In his funny fifth 
book, “And One to Grow On,”* he intro- 
duces, among others, a spiritualist post- 
man, sea captains, town drunks, and cir- 
cus performers who peopled his boyhood. 


Passing Pulps 


Generations teethed their reading hab- 
its on the old, hairy-chested pulp-paper 
thrillers. The Frank Merriwell stories 
first ran in them. So did the Ned Bunt- 
line yarns which transformed Buffalo 
Bill, a little-known Indian scout named 
Cody, into a popular hero. But along 
came more and smarter slick-paper mag- 
azines, the “comics,” and finally, tele- 
vision to displace them. Last week there 
sounded what may have been the death 
knell of a publishing era. The 94-year- 
old Street & Smith Publications, grand- 
daddy of the pulps, announced that it 
had scuttled the last of its cheap-paper 
adventure magazines. 

Ordered killed were the last of the 
company’s pulps (once there were doz- 
ens): Detective Story, Western Story, 
Doc Savage, and The Shadow. It also 
would abandon its last five comic maga- 
zines, Street & Smith said, and concen- 
trate on its women’s fashion slicks— 
Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle’s Living, 
and Charm. At S & S, fashions in maga- 
zines had changed too. 





*Anp One To Grow On. By John Gould. William 
Morrow & Co. 253 pages. $3. 
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Oe better tires is like going 
after bigger fish. You have to 
know where to find them. 


slotted tread assures quick, safe 
stops in a straight line. 


Designed to fit any standard rim, 
the Super Flex brings you new-car 
comfort at low-budget cost. 


One sign you can rely on is the 
familiar green-and-white oval that 


marks your nearest Kelly Dealer. Why not see your nearest Kelly 


Dealer and find out how comfort- 
able and inexpensive these new tires 
can be for a changeover. 


Ask him about the new KELLY 
Super Flex. \t’s bigger, softer, safer, 
smoother-riding ! And its safety- 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 











PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 
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choose CONCRETE construction 







































ONCRETE HIGHWAYS usual- 
C ly carry the largest volume 
of heavy traffic. Yet they actually 
cost the least to maintain. 

Twenty-eight State Highway Depart- 
ments keep records on maintenance costs 
by types of road surface. These records, 
which cover 215,166.2 miles of highways, 
average 16 consecutive years. 

They show that it costs an average of only 
$109.84 per mile per year to maintain con- 
crete pavement. Other types range from 
$137.54 to $485.12. That is important to you, 
Mr. Taxpayer, because you pay the bills. 

The cost of maintaining concrete highways 
—or concrete homes, or farm buildings or 
sewers or any other structures and improve- 
ments—is low because quality concrete 
possesses exceptional durability. 

The principles and procedures for 
obtaining quality concrete construction 
are so simple and so easy to follow that 
concrete can be built to withstand any 
condition of service or exposure. 

Equally important, concrete 
is economical because its first cost 
is moderate and it gives long years 
of service. Here’s how it works 
out in simple arithmetic— 


aa _ ae 
aS —— 


| MODERATE FIRST COST 
| + LOW MAINTENANCE EXPENSE 


| + LONG LIFE 
| — 1ow ANNUAL COST 


— 





\—_— 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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— TRANSITION — 


Anniversary: April 12 was the anni- 
versary of PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S accession 
to his office. Smiling wryly, he told the 
White House press corps the first four 
years were the hardest. 


Divoreing: Traveling under the name 
of “Mrs. Ethel Pyle,” Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT Jr., 33, the former Ethel du 
Pont, arrived in Reno April 8 to establish 
residence for divorce from FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT JR., 35; after twelve years of 
marriage. They have two children, Frank- 





International 


F.D.R. Jr. and Ethel: She’s in Reno 


lin 3rd, 10, and Christopher, 7. The same 
day, F.D.R. Jr. formally announced his 
candidacy for the Congressional seat left 
vacant by the death of Rep. Sol Bloom 
(Newsweek, March 28). 


Retiring: Dr. CHAarRLEs SEyMourR, 64, 
president of Yale University, announced 
in New Haven April 10 that he would 
retire on. July 1, 1950, after thirteen 
years in the office, because “fresh lead- 
ership of the most vigorous sort” is 


needed. 


Injured: American Ambassador LEwis 
W. Dovctas, 54, was painfully injured 
on April 4 when a gust of wind blew a 
2-inch fishhook into his left eye while he 
was casting for trout on the River Test 
near Southampton, England. In an effort 
to save the eye, Douglas underwent a 
delicate operation. 


Ailing: Former Defense Secretary JAMEs 
ForrestaL, 57, was undergoing treat- 
ment at Bethesda Naval Hospital April 
7 for nervous and physical exhaustion. 


Died: Corne.ius N. Buss, 74, retired 
financier, philanthropist, and board chaii 
man of the Metropolitan Opera Associa 
tion from 1938 to 1946; in New York. 
April 5. 


Suicide: Ezra WINTER, 63, painter. 
whose murals decorate the Library of 
Congress and Radio City Music Hall, shot 
himself in his Canaan, Conn., studio, 
April 7, after two years of ill health. 


o Newsweek, April 18, 1949 
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They race the calendar to harvest the nation’s bread 


On the long hills of Eastern Washing- 
ton, Diesel combines with 16-foot head- 
er reels cut as much as 50 acres of wheat 
a day, beat 160 bushels from the stalks 
every hour. Wheat must be cut within a 
few days—before rain, wind or over- 
ripeness shrink the harvest —so com- 
bines stay on the job long hours. One 
thing that keeps them there is a special 


chemical in RPM DELO oil that cuts 
cylinder wear in their Diesel tractors, 
stops costly layoffs for overhauls. This 
and other compounds that prevent car- 
bon from jamming piston rings, stop 
bearing corrosion and crankcase foam- 
ing, make RPM DELO Oil a prime favor- 
ite wherever . Diesel horsepower puts 
muscle into American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 





DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 
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‘An old sea captain in Devon mad¢ 


We'll never forget old Captain Yeo! In that 


Devonshire fishing village, he and our boy 


became firm friends. 


the Captain near seventy—going off fishing 


or sailing . . . both of them laughing and talking . . . exchanging 
the story of their lives. 
“That’s why this model the Captain made him has a place 
of honor in our home. It recalls so many pleasant scenes 
and happy hours. . . the real warmth of the welcome 
we were met with everywhere in Britain. 
“Our stay in Devon, you see, was only the 
beginning of a varied, wonderful vacation. 
‘“‘Now, each time we look at Captain 
Yeo’s schooner, we seem to set sail 
on a voyage back into memory .. . 





‘Remember Edinburgh 


Castle — poised above 
Prince’s Street, like a sen- 
tinel on horseback—that 
day we bought the lovely 
Harris tweed?” 


Where more than half-a-million visitors from overseas 
found a Royal Welcome in 1948. 


**Remember the ‘Horn 
Dancers’ at Abbots 
Bromley . . . with their 
curious knee-breeches, 
and the stags’ antlers 
they carried on their 
shoulders?”’ 


7 


“T can see them together as if it were yesterday—Jim, then eleven, 


9? 














“Remember Henley Regatta . . . like a 
brilliant patchwork on the Thames? 
And how quickly Jim became quite an 
expert with a punt pole?” 


‘‘Remember how small 
and compact Britain 
seemed . . . how quickly 
and easily one moved 
from place to place. . . 
and, as it were, from cen- 
tury to century?” 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW for 
Sept.—Oct., and avoid the Sum- 
mer rush. Illustrated literature 
and complete information from 
your travel agent, or from the 
BRITISH TRAVEL ASSO- 
CIATION (Tourist Div. of the 
British Tourist and Holidays 
Board), 336 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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SALES: 


Up, Down, In, Out 


American retailers sniffed the spring 
air last week, watched Easter shopping 
crowds begin pouring into their stores, 
and decided business wasn’t so bad after 
all. Sales had jumped sharply; for the 
combined months of March and April, 
many now hoped to do as well as a year 
ago. 

The auto industry, too, had felt the 
boost of spring. Production of cars and 
trucks last week hit a new postwar peak 
of 130,197 units. Studebaker and Nash 
reported that March sales were the big- 
gest in their history. For General Motors, 
vice president W. F. Hufstader predicted: 
“We expect 1949 to be a better year for 
GM than 1948. We expect to produce 
more cars, and we expect to sell every 
one of them.” 

But for some segments of the economy, 
the spring tonic had not been so effective. 
Lumber prices and production were still 
off; zinc had dropped 2% cents a pound in 
two weeks; lead had slipped 6% cents a 
pound in the last month. Yet orders were 
still slow. 

The newest patient under careful ob- 
servation was steel. Since the first of the 
year prices of scrap had tumbled from 
$43 a ton to less than $30 a ton, with 
sharp declines in each of the last two 
weeks. And scrap prices are often a good 
barometer of future steel operations. The 
lack of interest in scrap offerings seemed 
to indicate waning confidence on the part 
of steelmakers that operations would con- 
tinue at present levels. 

Last week steel-industry operations 
slipped back from 99.8 per cent of capac- 
ity to 98.8. For the ten preceding weeks 
the mills had been operating at more than 
100 per cent of capacity. Several com- 
panies moved to bring their prices down 
in line with the prevailing market quota- 
tions. Steel was getting plentiful enough 
so that no one was interested in paying 
any “extras.” 

Fear: Some recession chills and fever 
were obviously self-induced—businessmen 
putting the pressure on one another by 
holding back orders, awaiting lower 
prices. Pittsburgh Plate Glass cut its win- 
dow-glass output 25 per cent because of 
a 50 per cent drop in orders in the last 
six weeks. Its president, H. B. Higgins, 
commented: “I can’t believe that all the 
industries which buy our window glass 
have suddenly experienced that much of 
a drop in orders.” He attributed the re- 
cent drop in orders to a psychological 
reaction to other reports of reduced op- 
erations and price cuts. 

Retailers were drawing caustic com- 
ment from manufacturers for losing pos- 
sible sales through excess timidity. The 
late Easter buying wave had caught some 
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merchants understocked. “They keep 
running out of our merchandise,” com- 
plained a hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturer, “but they refuse to lay in an 
adequate stock. They are so afraid of 
losing money on price declines, they’re 
losing sales instead.” 

The problems of readjusting from boom 
to normalcy had not melted under the 
spring sun. But businessmen’s galloping 
fears of recession had clearly run far 
ahead of the facts. 


FILMS: 


Spotlight on the Woe 


Fearful that its cries of anguish over 

failing box-office receipts had hurt busi- 
ness, the motion-picture industry recently 
began keeping its woes to itself. Last 
week, the celluloid curtain lifted slightly. 
Twentieth Century-Fox unreeled confi- 
dential figures that chief Eric Johnston of 
the all-mighty Motion Picture Association 
had compiled on the industry: 
> Worldwide sales (outside U. S.), which 
netted moviemakers $30,000,000 in 1947, 
showed a $16,000,000 loss in 1948. 
> Cost of production among the majors 
(M-G-M, RKO, Warner’s, Paramount, 
Twentieth Century-Fox) jumped to 
$1,500,000 per film in 1948 ($400,000 
in 1941). 
P In 1940, four out of every ten films 
recouped their cost of production in the 
domestic market alone; by 1948 only one 
in ten films made back its cost in the 
home market. 

Late last week the movie executives, 
worried over “misinformation” and “par- 
tial truths,” were debating whether to 





release the entire survey to the press. 
The big mystery was how they had ex- 
pected to keep it secret in the first place. 
The results had already been presented 
by Johnston and his staff to approximate- 
ly 1,000 gossipy industry executives. 


BANKING: 


Adventure’s End 


The adventure of Richard H. Crowe, 
41, the trusted National City Bank of 
New York official who ran off with 
$883,660, was drawing to a close last 
week, All Crowe had to show for his ex- 
ploit was a Florida tan, a close haircut, 
and a weary look, 

Federal agents caught up with Crowe 
in a bar in Daytona Beach, Fla., near 
midnight on April 4, ten days after he 
looted the bank’s 195 Broadway branch 
and eight days after he left his pretty 
wife and three children at their $30,000 
home in Eltingville, N. Y. 

He had left behind him a ludicrously 
wide-open trail of letters and auto pur- 
chases—one bought in Jacksonville and 
another in St. Augustine. He had cut his 
hair short in a half-hearted effort to dis- 
guise himself. He told his captors: “I'd 
planned to get caught.” 

They found $54,798.63 in cash on him. 
Previously they had located or traced 
$76,355 he had sent to creditors, rela- 
tives, and friends. Another $62,506.37 
had been spent or was still unaccounted 
for. Crowe told police he had tossed the 
rest of his booty—$690,000 in bonds— 
overboard from a Staten Island ferry “to 
make the bank officials angry.” 

Back in New York, under questioning, 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


A Bank’s Birthday: Kelly the Clown congratulates Mrs. J. Stewart 
Baker, wife of the chairman of the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, on the 150th anniversary of the New York institution. To 
celebrate, the bank bought out an entire performance of the circus 
at Madison Square Garden for its 2,502 employes and their families. 
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ON THAT 
SHIPPING 
ORDER! 


FASTEST BY LAND 
FREIGHT DELIVERY 


Between 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 {chicaco 
LOS ANGELES me ) st. touts 


Fastest to all intermediate points, too! 


~HIPPERS agree—it’s P. I. E. for 
“days-sooner” freight delivery at 
low cost. 

P. 1. E.’s Yearbook and 1948 Annu- 
al Report is intended for freight ship- 
pers and receivers as well as stock- 
holders and employees. A copy will 
be sent upon your request to our gen- 
eral offices. 





Denver * 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City 
Oakland 


* Kansas City * 
* Pocatello « 


* Los Angeles * Sacramento * 


seral Offices: Oakland 7, Calif 
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he thought again and changed his story. 
Agents found the bonds hidden in the 
attic of the Crowe home. Last Friday, 
the once promising young bank officer 
was indicted on charges carrying a maxi- 
mum penalty of 45 years’ imprisonment 
and a $30,000 fine. 


MACHINES: 
Penny Wise 


When a vending machine refuses to 
operate, some customers shrug their 
shoulders hopelessly and retire in em- 
barrassment. Others haul off and deal 
the offending machine a _ resounding 
whack. 

But Morton Krouse, 240-pound New 
Yorker, is different. “I am not the type,” 
says Krouse with dignity, “who punches, 
kicks, or wrestles with the machines. I 
just push once or twice and if nothing 
happens I go away. But I am indignant.” 

On Sept. 20, 1948, Krouse began 
keeping careful track of the pennies he 
lost in subway vending machines op- 
erated by the New York Subways Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Wrigley Co. On March 14, 1949, Krouse 
sent a card to the company notifying 
them that he had inserted 46 cents in 
various vending machines without re- 
ceiving merchandise in return. When the 
company failed to answer, Krouse sued. 

Last week, as the case was heard in 
Small Claims Court, the company gave 
up. It paid Krouse $1.71—46 cents for 
his losses and the $1.25 it cost him to 
bring the suit. 


NOTES: 


Trerids and Changes 


New Ship: The U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission authorized the United States 
Lines to go ahead with its plans for a 
new 48,000-ton superliner for the North 
Atlantic route. The liner, the largest ever 
built in American shipyards, will carry 
about as many passengers as the Queen 
Elizabeth or the Queen Mary. The gov- 
ernment will pay $42,000,000 of the 
$70,000,000 cost. 

Pensions: Trustees of the United Mine 
Workers welfare fund cut the age for 
miners to retire on a $100-a-month pen- 
sion from 62 to 60 years. The fund is 
financed by a 20-cent-a-ton levy against 
the coal operators; the union is expected 
to demand a higher levy during wage 
talks this spring. 

Protest: The Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, the largest single stockholder of 
Montgomery Ward, announced it would 
oppose Board Chairman Sewell Avery 
when he comes up for relection as a di- 
rector this month. If Avery is denied a 
directorship, he will automatically lose 
the chairmanship. MIT owns only 1.5 


































Krouse got back his 46 cents 


per cent of Montgomery Ward’s out- 
standing shares but explained: “If enough 
stockholders follow suit, Avery will be 
out. If he wins, he will know we don’t 
want him.” 

Fair Trade: The Florida Supreme 
Court ruled that the state’s 1939 fair- 
trade law, which allowed a manufacturer 
to set minimum prices, was illegal. The 
court said “the sovereign power of the 
state must not be delegated to a private 
citizen to be used for a private purpose.” 

Savings: The Securities and Exchange 
Commission reported that Americans 
saved $4,900,000,000 in currency and 
other liquid assets last year, compared 
with the 1944 wartime peak of $41,500,- 
000,000. Total savings (including money 
invested in buying homes and durable 
goods), were $35,300,000,000 last year, 
down 28 per cent from the wartime peak. 

Farmers: The Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety announced it had granted $440,000 
in loans to Jewish farmers in thirteen 
states last year. Since 1900 the society 
has granted $11,000,000 in loans to en- 
courage farming by Jews in the United 
States. 

Snow Removal: New York City’s De- 
partment of Sanitation decided to install 
underground steam coils at midtown 
street intersections to melt the snow at 
pedestrian crossings. The department ex- 
pects the system will be cheaper in the 
long run than shoveling the snow. 

Phoenix: The Monsanto Chemical Co. 
dedicated a new $26,000,000 chemical 
plant in Texas City, Texas. The plant is 
on the same spot as the $20,000,000 
structure which was destroyed by the 
explosion of a nitrate-laden ship on April 


16, 1947. 
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COMPANIES: 


The Voice of the Women 


Up until two years ago Wilma Soss 
was just another successful public-rela- 
tions woman, fortyish and married to an 
outdoor-advertising man. That was be- 
fore she had her run-in with the males 
who rule U. S. industry. 

In May 1947, she stood up at the U. S. 
Steel stockholders’ meeting and argued 
that there ought to be a woman on the 
board. Some of the directors present 
looked like the father of “Life With 
Father,” and naturally the matter was 
quietly interred. But at that moment, 
says Mrs. Soss, who has a somewhat 
theatrical manner, the Federation of 
Women Shareholders in American Busi- 
ness was born. 

Last week, Mrs. Soss went farther. At 
the first spring meeting of the federation 
she announced that by 1952 every big 
American corporation would have at least 
one woman on its board. Mrs. Soss, a 
crusader with a liking for statistics, says 
that women have the power to enforce 
that mandate. Women, she maintains, 
control 70 per cent of the privately held 
wealth in the country. They own more 
than 52 per cent of General Motors stock, 
47 per cent of the railroad shares, and 
outnumber men as owners of U. S. Steel, 
International Harvester, General Electric, 
du Pont, AT&T and others. 

“Women largely finance the 200 com- 
panies which Congress calls the concen- 
tration of power in the United States,” 
she says. “It’s time they helped run those 
companies.” 

Man’‘s Place: An achievement hailed 
at the meeting by the two-year-old feder- 
ation (which has Hortense Odlum and 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde among its off- 
cers) was the election of Helen Lehman 


Rising women: Mrs. Soss pins an 
orchid on Mrs. Buttenwieser 
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These Notes have not been and are not being offered to the public, 
This advertisement appears only as a matter of record. 


$75,000,000 


Schenley Industries, Inc. 


3.20% Promissory Notes 
due March 1, 1969 


Private placement of these Notes was negotiated by the undersigned. 


The First Boston Corporation 


























“Fun to drive...and Ill be 


$450 richer this year, too!” 


**‘And this famous English-built Ford 
Motor Company product,’’ says 


Martin Schrader, Melbourne, Florida, 


‘thas my friends really keen about its 


European styling and easy handling!’’ 


‘“ 

I expected the Anglia to save me 
money. But it’s comfortable, too. Its 
roominess and easy handling mean 
plenty in stop-and-go-driving—shop- 
ping, hunting and fishing excursions, 
other trips. 

“And imagine a full family size car 
that does 35 miles to a gallon. Figur- 
ing $250 saving on gas and upkeep 
and hundreds saved on initial cost, 
I'll be $450 ahead this year.” 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF... 


at Ford dealers displaying the Anglia. 
Inspect the Briggs body, luxury up- 
holstery, oversize trunk, car-width 
parcel shelf, unique jack-up system. 


Drive the Anglia, feel its 4-wheel- 
mechanical-brake safety, its 1700- 
pound comfort at all speeds. 4-cyl., 
30 H.P., 152” long, this 2-door Anglia 
comes in 4 hardy, lacquer paints. Up 


to 40 miles per gallon. Also available: 
4-door Prefect; Thames panel truck, 
\Y, and ¥, ton. For literature on these 
and the Anglia, write Import Sales 
Section, 2787 Schaeffer Rd., Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Service at Ford dealers everywhere. 
Complete supply of parts from Ford 
dealers carrying the Anglia. Simpler 
parts make service costs less. 


—& IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 2— 





A FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
PRODUCT MADE IN ENGLAND 
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Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 


COSTS THE NATION 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours 
a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year’s time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust — 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to your rust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum .. . it gives Jasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
dations promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet's or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2495 Oakton Street, 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 
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=" RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel due to rust. 
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At the German industries exhibit: A new telescopic lens... 


Buttenwieser, a federation founder, as a 
trustee of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co. It was the first time a woman had 
been named to the board of a New York 
commercial bank. 

Actually, the federation really thinks 
that men have been getting too big for 
their britches for a long time. According 
to Mrs. Soss: “Women had the first money 
in history. Silver flowed into the temples 
of the goddesses before there were male 
gods. Women were the first oracles, and 
businessmen from all over Asia Minor 
came to consult them. Women .. . put 
together society, started industry, agri- 
culture. Men were the warriors and play- 
boys. Only when the mystery of the gen- 
eration of life became known did men 
become important.” 


AIRLINES: 


Red and Black 


For U. S. airlines, 1948 limped in like 
a tired pigeon but zoomed out like a 
well-tuned Stratocruiser. A summing up 
last week of operating statistics for six- 
teen major airlines showed that up to 
‘December, the lines were flying in the 


red by about $9,750,000; yet they ended - 


the twelve months with a net operating 
profit of $1,381,000. 

The eleventh-hour rescuer was the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which awarded 
retroactive rate hikes to mail-carrying 
airlines and made _ substantial financial 
allowances to lines whose DC-6’s and 


Constellations had been grounded while’ 


accidents were under investigation. 
The leading airline moneymaker was, 

as usual, Eddie Rickenbacker’s Eastern 

which almost doubled its net operating 


income to $5,117,000. Six others made 
a profit; nine were in the red. Other 
flight statistics: 

> Total revenue in ’48 reached $438,- 
071,000, compared with $358,357,000 
the year before. 

> Revenue plane miles rose to 329,790,- 
000 from 312,904,000 the year before. 
> The average load factor went down, 
from 63.1 per cent in *47 to 58.2 per 
cent in 48. 


FOREIGN TRADE: 


Made-in-Germany Fair 


Last year Western Germany sold only 
$30,000,000 worth of goods in this coun- 
try. Meanwhile her imports from the U. S. 
had skyrocketed to $260,000,000 (plus an 
additional $1,000,000,000 in ECA aid). 
As a result, Uncle Sam, wealthiest of the 
three occupying powers, was having to 
make up most of the deficit. 

Anxious to shed this burden, the Mili- 
tary Government for Germany last week 
opened a German Industries Fair in the 
New York City Museum of Science and 
Industry, A slick trade manual went out 
to U.S. buyers, hawking such wares as 
machine tools, cosmetics, leather goods, 


and toys. Prices on the 500 exhibits were ff 


vague, but the German exhibitors, shep- 
herded by AMG authorities, had some 
interesting gadgets to show: 

> A camera the size of a wrist watch and 
worn like one. 

> A lens which will make a portrait shot 
at 1,000 yards. 


> The Volkswagen, or people’s car, prom- 
ised by Hitler but produced exclusively | 


for the Wehrmacht during the war. 


> A pelvimeter said to predict, by meas- 
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... a wrist-watch camera 


uring the pelvis, the approximate time of 
childbirth. 

On April 9, the fair’s opening day, visi- 
tors poured through the exhibits at the 
rate of about 1,000 an hour. Outside they 
met pickets carrying signs with such mes- 
sages as: “Nazis, Keep Your Bloody Prod- 
ucts” and “This Year the Volkswagen— 
Next Year the Death Wagon.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Delivery Truck: The White Motor Co. 
of Cleveland introduced a new line of 
cab-over-engine trucks. The whole cab 
lifts up and forward in a wide arc, expos- 
ing the engine for easy maintenance. 

Radiant Heat: Scott-Newcomb, Inc., 
of St. Louis is marketing a low-cost 
radiant-heating system that uses the 
spaces inside ceilings and walls as heat- 
ing ducts. Air, heated over hot-water 
coils in the basement, flows without 
blowers through the ceilings and walls 
and back to the basement. The system 
can be used in existing frame houses. 

Powder Rattle: The Mennen Co. intro- 
duced a baby powder can with a rattle 
in the top, designed to amuse wiggling 
babies during diapering. 

Washable Dickey: The Lukrite Plastic 
Sales Co. of Boston is marketing for wait- 
ers a Vinylite plastic shirt front that needs 
no laundering. Embossed with a woven- 
cloth pattern, it can be cleaned with 
soap and a damp cloth. 

Fast Ironing: The Ensley Corp. of To- 
ronto, Canada, announced an electrically 
heated pad for ironing boards, The pad 
gives extra heat to speed ironing of very 
damp clothes. 
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kits You- 


not “the average man” 





We have never met “the average 
man.” None of the men we know 
shape exactly the same torso 

size, the same leg length, the same 
distribution of weight, or — 
consequently — the same require- 
ments for seated comfort. 


So, when we made our executive 
posture chair, we made it fully 
adjustable. This was the only way we 
could be sure of fitting you 

— personally and perfectly. With 
simple hand-wheel adjustments 
you adjust the seat and 

the back to give yourself real 
comfort and correct posture. 


You'll like this chair on 

all counts, It has thick cushions 
of resilient foam rubber, 
beautiful mohair fabric 
upholstery, and the look and 
feel of quality throughout. Try 
it at your Harter dealer’s. 


$teoeeis. @ten+s ean 
POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
tells you about the comfort and ef- UW 
ficiency benefits of Harter posture 


chairs — for you and your employees. Write 
for free copy of this informative booklet. 
Harter Corp., 304 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Free Booklet 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” 











f= your money 
when you travel ! 





Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a five billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 








BANK OF AMERICA N.T.&S.A., California 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
New York representative, 44 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 
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oo @ New 
safeguard 


when you 
move 


*® 


mM ° VIN re 
when moved in 
United for moving vans and equipment, 
protects against mildew, germs 
at no extra cost! See classified phone book for 
Everywhere 


Your precious possessions 
United Van Lines cleaner 
* SANITIZED is the nationally known self- 
and odors in transit. Extra care 
your nearest United agent. 
U ni ed VAN LINES, Inc. 


are kept cleaner and safer 
* SANITIZED vans. Licensed exclusively to 
fi antiseptic process which 
Moving with Care 
MAIN OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 12. MISSOUR! 





SUNROC 
“best value for 






SUNROC 
Super Cooler 
Provides spacious 
refrigerated stor- 
age compartment, 
3 trays of ice cubes, 
ample chilled 

drinking water. 


At approximately the same initial 
cost as standard water coolers, 
SUNROC offers vastly superior 
models for every purpose. 


SUNROC is the only manufac- 
turer with national factory serv- 
ice facilities for maintaining all 
makes of water coolers on a 
planned service contract at a 
moderate annual fee. SUNROC 
Water Coolers can be enjoyed 
with no investment except 
low-cost rental, in most Cities. 
77 percent of the buyers listed 
on the national stock exchanges 
enjoy the numerous advantages 
that only SUNROC offers. 


For full information 
and a survey of your 
water cooler needs, write 
Dept. NW-4, Sunroc 
Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Pustications 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... cool drink of water” 
. . . 
Sunroc Branch offices offer full and 
part time sales work in some 
areas, and under ideal conditions. 
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Bankruptcy of the Welfare State 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE harsh realities of the new Brit- 
Tish budget were anticipated by the 
London Economist. As that weekly 
pointed out in its issue of March 19: 

“The price of government in Great 
Britain today is 40 per cent of the total 
of all incomes . . . This is the hideous 
prospect that faces the British people. 
Even though every item of 
government expenditure is 
approved in detail . . . any 
such rate of taxation, if con- 
tinued for long, will be dis- 
astrous to the national 
economy . A state that 
taxes away 40 per cent of all 
incomes, and much more of 
the incomes of the success- 
ful and the energetic, is kill- 
ing the motive power that 
keeps it alive . . 

“If taxation remains at 40 per cent, 
it will be impossible for the community 
to generate enough savings to main- 
tain its capital . . . The long continu- 
ance of taxation of anything like 40 
per cent of the national income will 
ruin the country, It will not do so spec- 
tacularly in any one year or the next— 
there might be more hope if it 
would . . . 

“The lamentable thing is that it is 
very difficult, to the point of impossi- 
bility, to see how we can escape from 
the vise in which we are caught . . . It 
is still official policy that the food sub- 
sidies—or most of them—are temporary, 
but it requires a sanguine temperament 
to believe that any government will 
ever dare actually to take them off . . . 
There will have to be outright repeal 
of one or more major social schemes. 
Which is it to be? Education? The 
health service? Unemployment insur- 
ance? Old-age pensions? Housing sub- 
sidies? The. whole face of British 
politics would have to suffer a com- 
plete change before any one of these 
became possible. It is a lamentable 
truth, but an inescapable one, that the 
British democracy would rather ruin 
itself than give up any one of its major 
spending projects . . . Unless the price 
of government is reduced, the British 
economy will gradually strangle itself.” 


LL of which was confirmed by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in his budget 
speech. “How then are we going to get 
along with all this load of expense on 





our backs? By producing more.” But 
he neglected to point out that the tax 
load itself erodes the incentives and 
capital that increase production. 

The amount of our own national in- 
come being taken by our Federal and 
local governments is about 25 per cent. 
Some may think this moderate com- 
pared with the more clearly 
ruinous British 40 per cent; 
but it is in fact dangerously 
excessive. The British, at 
least, still have part of their 
capital deficiency made up 
for them by our ERP. There 
will be no one to do that for 
us, Yet not a day passes 
without a new government 
spending scheme being put 
forward in Washington, or 
in the states and cities. President Tru- 
man will soon propose a new multi- 
billion-dollar national health program. 
We are being asked to throw still more 
billions into Europe for armament. 
Our Secretary of Agriculture wants a 
new and more extensive type of multi- 
billion-dollar farm subsidy. The public 
housing advocates are vociferous. The 
education lobby demands $10,000,- 
000,000 in the next ten years for new 
school buildings. 

All of these people talk as if the 
funds they were demanding were 
created by the government out of thin 
air, or could be taken out of some 
mysterious but inexhaustible idle re- 
serve somewhere, They haven't yet 
learned arithmetic. They still refuse to 
recognize that every dollar appropri- 
ated for them or their schemes leaves 
just one less dollar to the family who 
has earned it to spend for its own food 
or housing or clothing, or save for 
education or travel. 


UR government spending zealots 
have not yet learned that the 
American tax burden is already exces- 
sive. The additional funds they think 
can most easily be seized for taxes are 
precisely the most basic and most vital 
funds of all. They are the funds that 
would otherwise go into investment— 
into improving and increasing the tools 
and equipment in the hands of the 
workers, increasing their individual 
productivity, their real wages, and the 
national production on which all social 
progress depends. 
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| ARE SALES YOUR PROBLEM? 





| SEND "BOOK" TELEGRAMS | 








| TO STIR BUYING ACTION | 














STIR THE SALESMEN. Excite them to greater action— 
with telegrams. During sales contests and sales drives, 
keep salesmen informed and on their toes. And pave 
the way for them with advance telegrams to the trade. 





MAKE MORE CALLS with “‘book”’ telegrams. Your 
message is sent to a list of addressees simultaneously, 
covering the ground quickly, economically. Whether 
you are a retailer, wholesaler or manufacturer—study 
the promotional possibilities of this major business tool. 








[ NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, J 
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STIR THE TRADE. Get dealers and distributors moving 
—with-“‘book”’ telegrams. Whether you’re making a 
special offer—announcing a new product—merchandis- 
ing a new package—whatever your need—you can get 
extra orders, displays and tie-ins with ‘‘book’’ telegrams. 
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STIR THE CUSTOMERS. 70 get them coming —get ‘‘book”’ 
telegrams going! Invite prospects to model showings or 
openings of new departments, announce bargains and 
style changes with telegrams. They say “Important!” 
... get people to come in and see “‘what it’s all about.” 


@ Ask for a Western Union representative to call and explain 
—with interesting ‘‘case histories’—how Western Union 
telegrams can help solve your promotional problems and 
assist in the daily conduct of your business. 


ARE YOU USING TELEGRAMS IN ALL THESE WAYS? 


For Mother’s Day promotions and for other special or 
seasonal tie-ins to move merchandise. 


Acknowledging orders or complaints—to give your 
customers assurance of prompt attention. 


Conducting business operations. Expediting ship- 
ments, placing orders, locating supplies, speeding business, 





WESTERN UNION 








GETS ACTION...LIKE A. 


- 


TELEGRAM — 





Telegrams always win that “important’’ spot 
on the desk, get first attention—cut through 
indifference and get prompt action—provide a 
permanent record and are legally binding. 

















Pass the Plate 


Native converts to Christianity in Came- 
roun, West Africa, will soon have toothy 
smiles of joy over their new-found faith. 
Dr. Theodore Shanks, medical missionary 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern), recently wrote to this coun- 
try requesting false teeth and dentures for 
his native flock, 

The Rev. Paul Markham, pastor of the 
North Park Presbyterian Church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., appealed last week for the 
molars, and within 72 hours, 85 upper 
and 68 lower plates arrived at his church, 
along with several hundred loose teeth. 
By the week’s end, Mr. Markham had a 
collection valued at $10,000—featuring 
some 215 plates and more single fangs 
than he could tally. 


Churches and Television 


The weeping woman was almost hys- 
terical, She had been crippled for years, 
she sobbed over the telephone to WBKB, 
Chicago, and here it was Christmas Eve 
and she had heard that the Midnight 
Mass from Holy Name Cathedral was to 
be televised with Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch pontificating. She hadn't 
been able to get out to church for 
so long, she went on, and here was 
a wonderful chance to see the Mass. 
But, she wailed, her television set 
had just broken down, Touched by 
her story, WBKB put an engineer 
on the phone who directed her to 
make adjustments at the back of 
her set which fixed up the broken 
image. The house-ridden woman 
heard and saw her Mass. 

This episode last Christmas was 
only a sample of what televised re- 
ligious programs can mean to those 
unable to get to services. The hope 
of reaching such persons as well as 
the 75,000,000 Americans who 
never go to church is spurring the 
churches and synagogues of this 
country to take their first timid steps 
in the drastically new field of video. 
With televised programs centering 
around Passover (starting April 13) 
and Easter on April 17, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish bodies will be 
getting their biggest video coverage 
to date. For churchmen it marks 
the beginning of a vast religious un- 
dertaking, complicated with prob- 
lems denominational, technical, and 
financial, but which in time can 
bring the churches new means of 
evangelism and comfort for the ‘mil- 
lions they seek to bring to God. 

Oppertunity: What will the 
churches do with their new oppor- 
tunity? What have they done to 
date to prepare for a different medi- 
um? The best TV religious efforts 
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so far have been special events. The long- 
est single religious program was the NBC 
telecast of the triple consecration of bish- 
ops in Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago 
(Newsweek, March 21). Excellent too 
was the installation of Episcopal Presid- 
ing Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill in the 
Washington National Cathedral (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan, 27, 1947), when Du Mont 
surmounted the difficulties of dim church 
lighting, as it had pioneered at Christmas 
of 1946 in telecasting a candlelight serv- 
ice from Grace Episcopal Church in New 
York. 

Last Christmas the Midnight Mass 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral was seen 
and heard as far from New York as Fort 
Worth, Texas. A goodly number of the 
nation’s 61 television stations also carried 
the TV film of Pope Pius XII appealing 
for relief finds (Newsweek, April 4). 

On the local level, most stations have 
tried to make time regularly available to 
the churches and synagogues each week. 
Such programs as WABD’s Mid-Day 


Chapel in New York devotes fifteen min- 
utes five days a week to religious shows of 
all faiths, In Washington, D. C., the most 
colorful telecasts are those of Elder Light- 
foot Michaux and his Happy-Am-I Choir, 





a 


Eseape: Survivor of the fire which last 
week whipped through St. Anthony's Hos- 
pital at Effingham, Ill., and killed 75 peo- 
ple (including two Franciscan nuns and 
the chaplain) is the hospital's patron saint. 
Anthony of Padua, a notable Franciscan, 
is a favorite Roman Catholic saint, cred- 
ited with replacing an amputated foot. 


Acme 


whose natural ebullience and revivalistic 
approach keep Friday-night audiences 
watching Du Mont’s WTTG. 

Ceneerted Effert: All this would 
seem to indicate that the larger and more 
conservative Protestant denominations and 
Jewish bodies have not jumped too deep- 
ly into television, Actually, the situation 
is not as bad as it may look, Protestant 
and Jewish clergy get equal time with 
others, but from the nature of the service 
have more difficulty creating visual in- 
terest, In such programs as WPIX’s half- 
hour weekly Television Chapel, this is 
remedied by interpolated photographic 
slides of religious subjects during the ser- 
mon, CBS’s half-hour program, Lamp 
Unto My Feet, puts on discussions by all 
sects: the Sunday-school classes of the in- 
terdenominational Riverside Church in 
New York have been much the best of 
these shows. 

And with the formation last January of 
the Protestant Radio Commission, sixteen 
major Protestant denominations and eight 
interdenominational agencies have co- 
ordinated their efforts in radio and tele- 
vision. Its director, the energetic 36-year- 
old Rev. Everett C, Parker, has eighteen 
years of radio experience. 

Mr. Parker, the central force in 
Protestant religious TV, feels that 
the stations and the churches should 
experiment together for TV onlook- 
ers. “They don’t look at a church 
service as they do a hockey game,” 
he says. “The Protestant Radio 
Commission is not timid about go- 
ing into television—in fact within 
say five or six years we are going to 
be doing the major part of our work 
in video, But we're not stupid. We 
can’t afford to lose money.” 

Light of the World? That, 
succinctly, is the problem which 
faces all faiths. Production is still 
too costly to risk mistakes. Yet with- 
out experience the churches cannot 
hope to produce professional, audi- 
ence-catching programs for the na- 
tion’s 1,200,000-odd sets, That the 
present crop of religious telecasts 
appeals to few is evident from the 
last survey of The Pulse, New York 
audience-measurement agency. In 
February, religious shows had a rat- 
ing of 1.3—lowest of all programs— 
compared with comedy-variety at 
the top with 21.1. 

But still, the churches are going 
ahead from their humble _ begin- 
nings, At least two Catholic arch- 
dioceses, Boston and Philadelphia, 
have appointed “directors of tele- 
vision activities.” The Mormon- 
owned radio station KSL in Salt 
Lake City is installing television 


facilities. And all faiths are hoping | 


that the video medium will become 
for the churches a new light of the 
world burning right in the home. 
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Cleveland Command 
To President Bill Veeck of the Cleve- 


land Indians, all the news last week 
seemed to deal with explosions. In Cleve- 
land the city council decided that he 
must not use aerial detonation bombs in 
his night-game fireworks this year; they 
might put cracks in the Municipal Sta- 
dium concrete. Down in Texas the In- 
dians’ highly rated pitching staff, under- 
taking the annual spring series with the 
New York Giants, was blasted with 48 
hits, 33 runs, and three defeats in three 
days. 

For the most part, however, President 
Veeck seemed ready for anything that 
came along. Even when vandals broke 
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Lou Boudreau on the spot, but he evi- 
dently felt that he had enough equip- 
ment to get by: “We'll be the team to 
beat for the next thtee to five years,” 

At the same time Boudreau had tacitly 
admitted that one of the main factors in 
last year’s success, his infield, was get- 
ting old. It included Joe Gordon, 34, 
Ken Keltner, 32, Mickey Vernon and 
Boudreau himself, both 31. A failure by 
this unit alone, in the pennant campaign 
opening next week, could be enough to 
short-circuit all the high expectations. 

Brain Trust: Whatever happened, 
President Veeck had already assured the 
club of one distinction: It would be the 
most expensively masterminded team in 
baseball history. 

Manager Boudreau had a_ two-year 


sions of leadership. As a 15-year-old 
sophomore in his native Harvey, a smoky 
Illinois factory town 22 miles from Chi- 
cago, he was elected captain of the 
Thornton Township High School basket- 
ball team, which had three seniors in its 
line-up. He won All-State honors for three 
straight years—a stunt never achieved be- 
fore or since—led the team to the state 
championship one season and got it into 
the finals the other two, Coach Jack Lipe 
declined the credit: “When Louie is on a 
team it doesn’t need a coach.” 

Pass the Catsup: There were four 
seniors on the championship basketball 
varsity at the University of Illinois in 
1937, but its floor leader was sophomore 
Boudreau. Last week one of the seniors, 
Harry Combes, coach of this year’s title- 





Left: Veeck burns up Boudreau’s old contract. Right: Mrs. Boudreau was Lou’s only date 


into the Cleveland park two weeks ago 
and wrecked $1,000 worth of stuff, Veeck 
wasn’t caught speechless. He gave the 
eight young culprits a sermon and jobs 
for the summer. In return he received 
front-page publicity. 

His decision to rescale the Cleveland 
park’s seats this season was given a little 
more publicity, perhaps, than Veeck 
would have preferred. But it meant an 
extra $115,000 in gate receipts if home 
attendance equaled last year’s record 
2 620,627, and Veeck clearly intended 
to break that record. If he and his 40-man 
office staff (ten times bigger than the 
pre-Veeck staff) had their way, gate re- 
ceipts this time would clear off the 
Indians’ million-dollar operating nut as 
early as the first week in August. 

Obviously, Veeck was assuming that 
his team would be as good as last year’s 
World Series winner, and most of the 
bookies, polls, and prophets agreed with 
him (see Sport Week). That put Manager 
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contract calling for between $65,000 and 
$75,000 a season in straight salary. His 
chief assistants, Bill McKechnie and Steve 
O’Neill—each a former manager of world 
championship clubs—were supposed to 
be getting $20,000 apiece. Other sources 
of advice: Mel Harder and Oscar Melillo, 
former big-league players; Vice President 
Hank Greenberg, whose playing ability 
made him a rich man; Muddy Ruel, 
Greenberg’s assistant and a former major 
star and manager; historic old Tris 
Speaker, now a Cleveland scout, who led 
the club to a world title as a playing 
manager 28 years before Boudreau did. 

Boudreau listened to anything this wel- 
ter of wits had to say: “I'd be a fool not to 
do that.” Anyone who followed the In- 
dians knew it went no farther than that. 
Nowadays, there was no cynical flicker of 
any eye when Boudreau said: “I’m the 
manager, I make the decisions.” 

All his life, Lou Boudreau has shown 
an extraordinary aptitude for the deci- 


winning Illinois team, remembered: 
“Boudreau was always thinking a step 
ahead of our opponents, and sometimes 
ahead of us.” The coach of that period, 
Doug Mills, was distressed by the French- 
German boy’s passion for catsup (“He 
not only put it on his meat, eggs, and 
potatoes but liked to spill it all over his 
vegetables”), but out on a court Bou- 
dreau gave him little to fret about. The 
kid had no trouble catching Mills’s 
shouted instructions as he dribbled past 
the Illinois bench, for he regularly prac- 
ticed dribbling with his eyes shut and 
could transfer a bouncing ball from one 
hand to the other behind his back. 
Even then, the world’s most famous set 
of weak ankles had to be taped up be- 
fore a game, but Boudreau gave them no 
rest; after the basketball season he moved 
out to the baseball diamond. And like all 
the others, Coach Wally Roettger last 
week still remembered third baseman 
Boudreau’s mental agility: “I never had 
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to tell him a play more then once, and 
he often got the idea before I could 
finish.” 

Boudreau didn’t smoke or drink. De- 
spite his brown-eyed and dark-thatched 


good looks, he didn’t dance or date the. 


girls. He got along well enough socially 
to be selected for membership in three 
honorary societies, but his steady girl 
friend since his sophomore high-school 
days was back in Harvey. In June 1938, 
after being ruled out of college competi- 
tion because the Cleveland Indians were 
sending his mother $100 a month, he 
married Della DeRuiter and quit school. 

Between baseball seasons he earned 
his B.S. in education at Illinois, and some 
experts who watched him play third base 
at Cedar Rapids and shortstop at Buffalo 
thought he might need it to fill out his 
income. They were quite sure his hands 
were too small. His batting stance in- 
sulted their idea of correctness: His 
5-foot-10% body went into a squat that 
roughly resembled a question mark and 
made his stern jut out ludicrously. There 
were, too, his bad ankles. 

Rookie’s Nerve: But his small 
hands got rid of a ball uncommonly fast. 
He made up for his lack of foot speed 
by studying the hitters and stationing 
himself shrewdly, and he had an unerring 
way of moving with the pitch. In 1940 he 
became Cleveland’s full-time shortstop, 
and something more. He was chosen the 
No. 1 rookie of the year. One year later, 
the star rookie asked the club to make 
him manager. 

It was a job that had frustrated much 
older heads. In 1940 Oscar Vitt had been 
blown out of it by a player rebellion. The 
next season was enough for Roger Peckin- 
paugh. None of that scared Boudreau. 
To President Alva Bradley he insisted: 
“I know what’s wrong.” At 24 he became 
the youngest manager in major-league 
history. 

Some critics feared it would be the 
ruination of a fine shortstop. It was hardly 
that: Boudreau regularly led the league’s 
shortstops in fielding, and in 1944 he led 
the hitters as well. 

Some Indians smirked at his early 
habit of papering the clubhouse walls 
with collegiate exhortations. Three play- 
ers had to be disciplined to show them 
who was boss. But in 1946, rival managers 
paid his thinking the highest kind of 
compliment. As a solution to the universal 
problem of stopping lefty-hitting Ted 
Williams of the Boston Red Sox, Bou- 
dreau radically shifted almost his entire 
defense over to the right side of the field. 
Other managers snapped up the idea. 

The syndicate that purchased the club 
that year also had an idea. Its bingo- 
night style of promoting baseball might 
be implemented better by a manager like 
Charley Grimm or Jimmy Dykes—fellows 
who knew baseball but, unlike the dead- 
serious Boudreau, could also make the 
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Going where you go is a great fleet of new Mil- 
waukee Road H1awatuas that are famous for 
giving the smoothest and quietest of high speed 
rides. Sink back restfully while these Speed- 
liners race through the miles. Savor the pleas- 
ant warmth of Milwaukee Road hospitality. 
HIAWATHA equipment, the newest and finest 
on rails, includes such innovations as Skytop 
Lounge cars, radio-equipped Tip Top Tap 
cars, private-room sleepers and Luxurest 
coaches of new design. H. Sengstacken, Pass’r 
Traf. Mgr., 708 Union Station, Chicago 6. 





Pleasing informality keynotes the Tip Top Tap car 
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Clock Absorbine Jr.'s 
Quick Soothing Relief 


@ Next time you overdo and are plagued 
with stiff sore muscles . . . look at your watch! 
Then rub those torture spots with famous 
Absorbine Jr. Chances are you’ll get the relief 
you want so FAST that when you look at 
your watch again . . . you’ll be surprised! 
Absorbine Jr. cools and soothes sore places 
on application. And it counters 
the irritation that causes 
the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. 
Try it! All drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W.F. Young, Inc. 


Springfield, “© 
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fans laugh with their gestures on the field 
and funny sayings in the newspapers. At 
the end of the 1947 season the new presi- 
dent, Bill Veeck, innocently let it be 
known that he was cooking up a deal that 
would send Boudreau to the St. Louis 
Browns. 

Twenty minutes after the report of the 
impending deal was printed in Cleve- 
land, Veeck received the first of the phone 
calls and telegrams. They were followed 
by 22,000 letters, all of them threatening 
a box-office boycott or worse if he dared 
to send Boudreau away. Veeck turned 
around and gave Boudreau a two-year 
contract. 

Vindication: Thereafter, Boudreau 
was up at 7:15 a.m. and on the go until 
midnight. In between daily press con- 
ferences and other managerial obliga- 


‘tions, he played 152 games in one of the 


American League’s tensest pennant races 
and finished with a batting average of 
.355, second highest in the league. He 
belted eighteen homers, saving two of 
them (and two singles) for the most vital 
game of the race: the first-place playoft 
with Boston on the very last day. 

In the field, despite his bad ankles and 
his slightly pot-bellied look, Shortstop 
Boudreau kept coming up with the big 
play. One of baseball's most respected 
observers, Secretary Eddie Brannick of 
the New York Giants, concluded: “I 
guess he’s the best player I ever saw. I 
can’t take my eyes off him out there.” 

Some critics still thought Manager 
Boudreau was too susceptible to hunches. 
His greatest gamble to date, however, 
paid off richly. He picked rookie Gene 
Bearden to pitch the game that would 
assure Cleveland of a tie for the pennant, 
and Bearden won. After only a day’s rest, 
Bearden was given the immense re- 
sponsibility of working the championship 
playoff, and won again. Against the Bos- 
ton Braves in the World Series, the 
rookie handled his one starting assign- 
ment masterfully. When things began to 
get out of hand in the sixth and deciding 
game, Boudreau called in Bearden to 
save the situation. He did. 

The awards that flooded in on Bou- 
dreau ranged from the American League’s 
most valuable player trophy (by a record 
vote) to a place among the country’s 
“best-dressed” men. His alma mater and 
his home town each put on a “Lou Bou- 
dreau Day.” The one at Harvey, a town 
of 22,000 population, was attended by an 
estimated 25,000 persons and cost the 
hero a little money. He had a gift auto 
coming to him but suggested, instead, 
that this would be a good time to collect 
a college scholarship fund for Thornton 
High kids. He backed up his suggestion 
with $1,000. 

He was asked to make speeches in 
some 700 places and traveled 15,000 
miles to fill more than 100 of the re- 
quests. Ordinarily, his off-season trips 


out of Harvey were devoted to taking 
Della to Champaign for the football 
games or to Chicago for the hockey con- 
tests. He occasionally dropped into the 
Elks Club, where one member saw him 
drink a bourbon-and-Coke once, and 
averaged 90 in half a dozen post-season 
rounds at the local golf course. 

The Boudreaus’ neat seven-room house 
on 150th Street had a chair that Lou 
enjoyed no matter where Della put it in 
her weekly reshufHings of the furniture. 
When they entertained their old school 
friends, there was a basement playroom 
equipped with a bar and a television set 
(usually tuned to sports events) and 
decorated with an artist’s portraits of 
Boudreau’s friends from Bob Feller back 
to Lou’s grammar-school principal, J. D. 
Logsdon. 

During the past winter, Boudreau was 
seldom able to spend more than two eve- 
nings a week at home with the wife and 
kids (Barbara, 10, Sharon, 6, and Lou, 2), 
But one trip to Cleveland was easy 
enough to take. There his old contract 





15-year-old Capt. Boudreau 


was burned up in front of newspaper 
cameras. President Veeck handed him a 
fresh two-year document and a_ public 
admission: “He made up his mind to 
prove I was a jerk for wanting to trade 
him. That’s just what he did.” 

Last week, however, the only playing 
manager in the majors had no inclina- 
tion to sit back and gloat. For a remind- 
er of how perishable a manager’s glory is, 
he had only to look at Cleveland’s San 
Diego farm. That team is being run this 
year by Bucky Harris, a former boy man- 
ager himself and leader of the New 
York Yankees’ 1947 triumphs. 
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Don’t Feed the Oracle 


by JOHN LARDNER 


N aunt of mine in Bed Sock, Minn., 
A always pleads with your corre- 
spondent at this time of year to pick 
the major-league baseball races. She 
has a theory, which she supports in 
lonely grandeur, like Galileo, that I 
am a good baseball handicapper. 

“Mercy, how that boy can _ pick 
em!” she says from time 
to time to her pet parrot, 
and the parrot, who is her 
sole heir and knows which 
side his watermelon seeds 
are toasted on, always 
looks inscrutably at his 
fingernails and replies: “Ill 
say he can,” or: “A-men, 
sister!” 

In the face of a man- 
date like that, there is 


nothing to do but yield. I will begin 


by predicting that most of the big- 
league ball clubs will open the sea- 
son—unless Happy Chandler pulls a 
secret schedule out of his cuff at the 
last moment, to confuse me—on April 
19. All but two of them will adjourn 
for the year toward dusk on Oct. 2. 
That takes care of what might be 
called the reliable part of the forecast. 
Readers who have followed me thus 
far still have their money; those of 
you who wear shoes still have them. 


AM strongly tempted at this point 

to tell a story about Connie Mack 
and Clark Griffith. It is a very funny 
story. In private tests conducted at 
Bikini last winter, three rats and a 
shoat died laughing at it. Told at 
full length, it would eat up all my 
space, and force the postponement 
of the baseball forecast. That would 
be nice, but it would be a dirty, sniv- 
eling evasion of the issue. So I will 
just tell how the story begins: 

Mack and Griffith were standing at 
the bottom of a well one day, talking 
to the bartender but not taking any- 
thing stronger than buttermilk, when 
a horse walked into the place. The 
horse swayed from side to side and 
said: “Tick, tock. Tick, tock.” Like a 
clock. 

“Listen, Griff,” said Mr. Mack, “I 
need more power in my outfield.” 

“Who don’t?” said Griffith. 

This story gets even more amusing 
as it goes along, and I will be de- 
lighted to finish it some other time, 
for those who enjoy a real, deep belly 





laugh, with perhaps some kind of 
sliced fruit on top. Meanwhile, the 
pennant races have got to be pre- 
dicted. I find it best to disregard the 
statements of the various managers 
this spring, even the one which runs: 
“Blue blades have the sharpest edges 
ever honed. Man, what a clean, cool 
shave they give me.” Be- 
tween you and me, that is 
irrelevant to the issue. 

Here is this department’s 
guess: 

The American League— 
Cleveland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Wash- 
ington. 

The National League— 
Brooklyn, Boston, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati. 

By way of footnotes, I think the 
Red Sox, with the help of Tex Hugh- 
son and a quicker start than last year, 
can make trouble for the Indians, and 
may possibly beat them out. Without 
any ifs, though, Cleveland looks best. 
It is quite possible that the Yankees 
will wilt in several: places, in which 
case the Athletics may well move 
ahead of them. Complete recovery by 
Marchildon and McCahan would put 
the A’s in third place without the need 
of a Yankee collapse. 

The other league, known to its 
friendlier critics as the National, is 
harder to dope, as usual, because the 
field is better balanced. I'd say that 
every club in the league, perhaps ex- 
cepting Cincinnati, has some sort of 
chance to win the pennant. Boston, 
last year’s winner, is the steadiest. 
Brooklyn has the finest material, in- 
cluding the best reserve strength, but 
it is not, as we go to press, complete- 
ly convincing in every spot. It’s con- 
ceivable that the Dodgers’ could walk 
off with the 1949 race. Or they could 
finish in the second division. 


HE Cardinals have the best player 
Tin the league, and two or three more 
elderly stars, but they are short of 
new blood and chalky at the joints, 
and it won’t be astonishing if the un- 
even but lusty Pittsburgh club, or the 
upcoming young Phillies, or both, go 
past them. The Phils look like a dark 
horse. But then, as Mr. Griffith said 
earlier, who don’t? 
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It’s not a real 
Manhattan without 
ANGOSTURA. 
Angostura sharpens 
your taste, brings out 
the full flavor of 
ingredients, makes 
drinks extra-appetizing, 
Next time you want a 
perfect Manhattan— 


A dash or two of Angostura bitters, % whiskey, 
Ys sweet vermouth. Put ingredients in a mixing 
glass filled with cracked ice, stir, strain, and 
serve. Mmm...here’s a real Manhattan! 














Bernstein and the IPO: The 


Bernstein’s Second 


Very tired but very excited, young 
conductor-composer Leonard Bernstein 
took his bows on the stage of Symphony 
Hall in Boston last week (April 8). Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
had just completed the world premiére of 
the first big, serious composition he had 
written since his “Jeremiah” symphony 
five years ago (Newsweek, April 10, 
1944). He himself had played the con- 
siderable solo piano part. He was tired 
because he had just finished the final 
touches on the work the Sunday before, 
when he had gone to Koussevitzky’s 
home in Brookline and he and the maestro 
had spent the day poring over the score. 

And Bernstein was excited, quite nat- 
urally, because the work he calls his 
second symphony was a success. Titled 
“The Age of Anxiety,” it was inspired 
by W. H. Auden’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poem of the same name, and it follows 
Auden’s verse quite closely, both in 
structure and content. Neither a con- 
ventional-type symphony nor a conven- 
tional-type piano concerto, it is novel 
in form and idiom. It ranges from jazz 
to the twelve-tone scale; it includes what 
Bernstein calls variations on variations. 
And one movement, the fabulous Scherzo 
(patterned after The Masque in Auden’s 
poem), employs only the piano and as 
assorted a group of percussion instru- 
ments as has been heard in a long time. 

“This is the finest single movement in 
an American idiom and feeling that ever 
I have heard,” wrote Cyrus Durgin, the 
knowledgeable critic of The Boston 
Globe. “It is a triumph of rhythmic inter- 
play, subtle and unexpected accents, in 
short, a marvelous distillation of the 
whole style, technique, and mood of 
jazz.” With a slight reservation about 
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American Fund for Palestinian Institutions 


» whole orchestra went to war 


the Epilogue, which he found “a bit 
blown-up,” Durgin classed “The Age. of 
Anxiety” as a “remarkable score, two 
parts of which [the Scherzo and the slow 
movement, Auden’s The Dirge] express 
our own times better than any other 
music I know.” 

Bernstein says he first read Auden’s 
poem nearly two years ago and began to 
hear the music in his head right away. 
Because of his strenuous schedule, how- 
ever, it had to be written piecemeal 
“everywhere from Tel-Aviv to Taos, New 
Mexico.” He did not begin the instru- 
mentation until after the first of this 
year, and completed most of it while 
he was on a four-week tour with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. How he managed 
the extra work is hard to believe, for on 
that tour he conducted 25 concerts in 
28 days—in addition to playing one of 
four piano concertos at 22 of the concerts. 


Needed: A Conductor 


After thirteen years of a precarious 
but richly worth-while career, the Israel] 
Philharmonic Orchestra (called the Pal- 
estine Philharmonic prior to June 1948) 
has now reached an important cross- 
roads. Founded in 1936 by the late Pol- 
ish violinist Bronislaw Hubermann, the 
organization has heretofore operated un- 
der a succession of guest conductors of 
whom the first was Arturo Toscanini. 

During the current season, Leonard 
Bernstein (see above) has served as its 
musical adviser, but Bernstein, one of 
music’s busiest men, could only spare 
two months for conducting and playing 
in Israel. He was followed by Nicolai 
Malko, George Singer, Michael Taube, 
Jascha Horenstein, Louis Cohen, Paul 
Paray (now appearing with the orches- 
tra), and Izler Solomon (scheduled to 
wind up its season), 


All of these men are fine conductors, 
and most of them have appeared with 
the IPO previously. But a thirteen-year- 
old ensemble, made up of some of the 
best symphonic players from Central Eu- 
rope, needs a strong and steady hand 
to point up its style and polish its rough 
edges. Hence, the Israel Philharmonic 
is at present in the market for a perma- 
nent conductor. (Guest dates will be left 
open for Bernstein, who has promised to 
come again next year for three months, 
and for Serge Koussevitzky who, after 
his retirement from the Boston Sym- 
phony at the end of this season, will be 
-off on a whole year of guest conducting 
hither and yon.) 

Rugged but Rewarding: The [PO 
numbers 73 musicians, five of them wom- 
en. Its members came originally from 
twelve different countries—nineteen, for 
example, from Poland; fifteen from Ger- 
many; six from Hungary; and two from 
Russia. Eighteen are native Israelis. 
There is even one husband-and-wife 
team, and a violinist, cellist, and drum- 
mer are brothers. 

Among its outstanding guest soloists 
has been the rising young American vio- 
linist, Frances Magnes (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 29, 1948), who last week came 
back to this country after five weeks in 
Israel, where she played more than 
twenty concerts and recitals, about fif- 
teen of them with the IPO. And in May, 
the mezzo-soprano Jennie Tourel is 
scheduled for twelve appearances with 
the orchestra. 

Run as a cooperative, the orchestra 
makes approximately 75 per cent of its 
budget (about $375,000 for the 1948-49 
season) from subscription and concert 
receipts. The rest comes from the Society 
of the Friends of the Israel Philharmonic 
(chapters in England, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Switzerland) and the Ameri- 
can Fund for Palestinian Institutions. Its 
present home in Tel-Aviv, the Ohel Shem 
hall, is one of the organization’s biggest 
limitations. Its 1,100 seats are not nearly 
enough, and subscription concerts have 
to be repeated to exhaustion. 

Although only three of the musicians 
served in the Israeli Army, the whole or- 
chestra saw front-line service. It traveled 
around the strife-torn country during the 
bitterest fighting, and one month after 
the narrow, twisting “Burma Road” to 
Jerusalem had been opened, the orches- 
tra piled into armored buses, picked up 
guards armed with Sten guns, and 
bounced its way to the Holy City. 

The orchestra and whatever guest 
conductors or soloists who go to Israel 
live a rugged life. But their audiences 
are so hungry for music and listen with 
such intelligent and rapt attention, that 
all concerned feel well rewarded. 
is the most fantastic audience I have 
ever played for,” said Miss Magnes. “You 
cannot reach their saturation point.” 
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ART 


Back to the Fatherland 


The final statistics of the grand Ameri- 
can tour of the captured German paint- 
ings were all in last week, and some 
rather remarkable facts emerged. Toledo, 
where the masterpieces were last seen, at 
the Museum of Art, racked up the highest 
attendance, proportionate to population, 
in the thirteen-city trek. Its gate was 
101,828 visitors out of a population of 
approximately 300,000. St. Louis (the 
City Art Museum) with an attendance of 
227,414 outdrew the following: the Los 
Angeles County Museum (161,139), the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York (138,749), the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston (127,546), and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute (121,191). But no 
city approached Washington’s incredible 
record, where 964,970 persons last spring 
saw the exhibit at the National Gallery. 

Within a month the paintings go to a 
Wiesbaden art repository for storage 
pending their final disposition. One thing 
is certain: they won't be sent back to the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, now 
under Soviet jurisdiction. 


Degas in New York 


Hilaire Germain Edgar De Gas, better 
known to the world as Edgar Degas or 
simply “Degas,” had no sympathy with 
writers in general and art critics in par- 
ticular. “My opinion has always been the 
same,” he once said to the Irish novelist 
George Moore, “I think that literature has 
only done harm to art. You puff out the 
artist with vanity, you inculcate the taste 
for notoriety, and that is all. You do not 
advance public taste by one jot.” 

Nor did this solitary, irascible, but 
sharp-witted artist have much more re- 
gard for collectors. In 1912, when he was 
78, a friend’s Degas collection was put up 


Hyperion Press 
Degas the young man, by Degas 
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It all depends upon whether you're 
talking about shipping freight, or tak- 
ing a trip, or building and equipping 
a mile of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 114 
cents for moving a ton a mile. They 
carry passengers for an average 
charge of only 24% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possi- 
ble because private investors have 
saved up and put up $125,400 for 
each average mile of railroad line — 
an investment not only in track, but 
also in locomotives and cars, bridges 
and signals, and stations and yards 
that make up a working railroad. 

Because of that investment, Amer- 
ica has a railroad system that pro- 
vides the most economical, as well as 
the most efficient and the safest mass 
transportation in the world. What’s 
more, it’s a system which not only 
does not rely upon help from tax- 
payers — but actually pays into the 
public treasury in taxes each year 
almost $4,000 per mile. To keep these 
railroads abreast of the nation’s 
needs requires not only constant 
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maintenance but a steady program of 
replacement and improvement — and 
the costs of doing that are twice what 
they were before the war. The only 
way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn 
an adequate return on the money in- 
vested in them. 

To enable American railroads to 
continue giving the most economical, 
most efficient, and the safest mass 
transportation in the world, it’s im- 
portant to everybody that railroad 
rates shall be in line with today’s cost 
of producing the service — for tomor- 
row’s railroads depend on today’s 
earnings. 


7-fosccunow OF 
MERICAW 


AUMROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every 5) 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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A classic and familiar Degas: 


famous ballet 
barre” 


One of the 


danseuses a la 


for auction, 
studies—“Les 
brought 455,000 francs plus commissions 
(about $100,000). Degas remarked: “I 
don’t think the one who made that paint- 
ing was a fool, but I know very well that 
the one who paid such a price for it is 
stupid!” 

In the long run, neither the abused 
critics nor collectors paid much mind to 
the barbs of the artist who was always a 
perfectionist. His one and only pupil, the 
wealthy Mary Cassatt of Pittsburgh, be- 
came also his patron and boosted the sale 
of his works in the United States. And 
after Degas died, at 83 nearly blind and 
almost deaf, his stature increased. 

In 1936 the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art presented the first big comprehensive 
Degas show held in the United States 
(Newsweek, Nov. 14, 1936). Two years 
ago, the Cleveland Museum celebrated its 
acquisition of the monumental “Frieze of 
Dancers” with another large Degas show. 

But as far as the record shows, New 
York—until now—has never had a really 
large-scale Degas exhibition, From April 
7 until May 14 this situation is being 
remedied with a loan exhibition of more 
than 90 works, arranged and shown at the 
Wildenstein Galleries for the benefit of 
the New York Infirmary. While the cur- 
rent show lacks some of the important 
French-owned paintings, it provides an 
excellent cross-section of the artist’s pro- 
gression from 1854 through 1900. 

Not Just Ballet: Present are the 
over-familiar but ever-appealing ballet 
girls, But accounted for also are the im- 
portant Degas portraits and paintings of 
the race track, of nudes, of milliners, and 
of laundresses, Perhaps Degas chose bal- 
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Courtesy Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 


“Ballet Rehearsal on Stage” 


let girls and race horses and jockeys be- 
cause theirs was a disciplined activity, 
and he was a disciplined creator, Perhaps. 
as some say, he pictured women more 
often than not as humble, subservient 
toilers because he was frustrated, What- 
ever his motives, strait-laced middle-class 
Parisian that he was, he mirrored certain 
phases of the social order in his time as it 
has seldom been seen. 

Degas was born in Paris, and he was 
always happiest there. On impulse, in 
1872, he visited New Orleans, where his 
brothers, Achille and René, had founded 
a cotton brokerage firm. He was fasci- 








nated by what he saw, but the strong 
light and strange sights and vivid coloring 
overwhelmed him and he painted little of 
what he saw—a notable exception being 
the “Cotton Market.” 

Degas was never one to work close to 
his subject. Allied to the Impressionists by 
association, he was never really one of 
them. “Do not pronounce the words 
‘open air’ in front of me,” he said. “After 
all, a painting is first of all a product of 
the artist’s imagination, it ought never to 
be a copy ... The air one sees in the 
paintings of the masters cannot be 
breathed.” At a Monet exhibition he once 
said: “I am going away. All these re- 
Hections on the water hurt my eyes.” 
And later, he remarked: “It seemed to 
me, that the pictures were full of drafts. 
In another moment | should have turned 
up the collar of my coat.” 

Mots and Oats: A_ misanthrope. 
Degas was a trial to his friends. He de- 
manded—in an era of late dinners-—to eat 
no later than 7:30. He insisted that all 
cats and dogs in the house be locked up 
betore he came. He would not endure the 
odor of cut flowers and requested any 
ladies present to omit perfume, “What 
horrors,” he said, “all those odors when 
there are things which smell so good, like 
toast.” 

He never compromised with his own 
standards. His only real idols were Ingres 
and Delacroix, Contemptuous of money 
and glory, he was nevertheless always 
ready with the mots for which he was 
well-known. Asked how he felt about a 
painting of his which he had sold for 500 
francs and which was later resold for 
400,000, he commented: “My _ impres- 
sions are those of a horse who, having 
won the Grand Prix. receives his usual 
bag of oats.” 


Courtesy Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 


Degas’s “The Millinery Shop”: Social significance in its way 
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Bing and King 

Mark Twain’s “A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court” came to the 
screen first in 1921 with Harry Meyers, 
ten years later with Will Rogers, and last 
week with Bing Crosby as Hank Martin, 
the Hartford mechanic who is conked on 
the head in nineteenth-century Connecti- 
cut and wakes up in sixth-century Came- 
lot. Recollected at this late date, the first 
two versions seem considerably funnier; 


but this one compensates in part with 
} Technicolor and songs and, considering 


Crosby’s well-known charm in any cen- 


| tury or climate, can be regarded as a 
) pleasant potpourri of medieval spoofing. 


Edmund Beloin’s script sticks fairly 
closely to the best-remembered portions 
of the novel as the drawling Sir Boss 
(Crosby) amazes King Arthur (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke) and the Round Table boys 
with the miracles of the matches, the 
lens, and the fortuitous 
eclipse. Once again the bewildering 
stranger falls in love with the royal Ali- 
sande (Rhonda Fleming), jousts with the 
knight hight Sir Lancelot (Henry Wil- 


} coxon), and masquerades along as a 


tramp when the king and the faithful Sir 


} Sagramore (William Bendix) investigate 


| living conditions among the Arthurian 


underprivileged. 
Altogether, this “Connecticut Yankee” 
-thanks largely to Crosby—maintains a 


) general air of thee-and-thou-ing good 


| humor. The score can scarcely deserve to 


be mentioned on the same day with the 
memorable one which Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart composed for their 
1927 musical comedy written around the 
same theme. Nevertheless, the four 
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MOVIES 


Crosby and Rhonda Fleming: A kiss in the Dark Ages 





James Van Heusen-Johnny Burke songs 
for the movie are tuneful enough, with 
the accent on the ineffable Crosby’s sing- 
ing “Once and for Always.” In addition 
to helping out nicely with the singing, 
Rhonda Fleming, a comparative new- 
comer and a strikingly attractive red- 
head, gives the Technicolor crew 
something to work with. (A CoNNEcTI- 
cuT YANKEE IN KinGc ArtuHur’s Court. 
Paramount. Robert Fellows, producer. 
Tay Garnett, director. Technicolor.) 


Four From Maugham 


Under the collective title “Quartet” 
William Somerset Maugham presents 
four of his short stories to the film public, 
all adapted by R. C. Sherriff and each 
staged by a different director. None of 
the four is related except in that they 
are the work of a fine craftsman and 
stamped with his ironic, deeply sympa- 
thetic understanding of English middle- 
class life. 

First of the stories, and the most triv- 
ial, is “The Facts of Life’—an amusing 
anecdote about a fond father’s worldly 
advice and its effect on his young son’s 
unchaperoned vacation in Monte Carlo. 
This is nicely played by Basil Radford 
as the discomfited parent, Jack Watling 
as the innocent abroad, and the Swedish 
star Mai Zetterling as a_ practiced 
charmer. 

In a serious mood, “The Alien Corn” 
tells the tale of a young pianist (Dirk 
Bogarde) who is surrounded by well- 
meaning Philistines and of his tragic 
dedication to a muse that is beyond his 
artistic powers. 

Both Maugham and his collaborators 
are at their best in “The Kite.” This is 
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wa J a — an oddly fascinating saga of a sensitive 
“. a , clerk (George Cole) whose enthusiasm Bel 
y for building and flying kites estranges his 
isis gts. sorely tried wife (Susan Shaw) and Hi 
z sends him back to home and an urgently — 
possessive mother (Hermione Baddeley). 
You 1 1 L ive “The Colonel's Lady” goes up the less 
social scale to give a devastating portrait waste’ 
of the Colonel Blimp type. A neglected move 
Sunning on the softest wife (Nora Swinburne) embarrasses her a 
oe husband (Cecil Parker) by —— 
k sand...sailing where aie ae fe : Pe is 
on 9 publishing a book of sensationally inti- =a 
there's always a fair breeze mate love poems. The plot twist that aimee 


gives this vignette a happy ending bare- 
ly is Maugham at his malicious best. 

If proof were needed that, properly 
handled, the short story has much to 
offer the screeny “Quartet” is proof in 
plenty. And no part of the entertainment 
surpasses in emotion the 75-year-old 
author’s spoken foreword: “I think I 
have learned a little something about 
human nature and I have tried to tell 
others what I know as truthfully and 
honestly as I could. The public—you— 
have been very kind to me, but sooner 
or later we must part. I hope we shall 
| part good friends.” (QuaRTET. A Syd- 
ney Box production for Gainsborough. 
An Eagle Lion release.) 


Wilde Fans Out 


... playing on rolling fair- 
ways... surrendering to the 
beauty of sky, flowers and the 
wide, wide sea. Here...in 
Bermuda... you'll live for the joy 
of each sunny day and the 





wonder of the night that follows. 
FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development 


Boord, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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“The Fan” is Oscar Wilde’s “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” hauled up to date by 
introducing Madeleine Carroll as an oc- 








togenarian Mrs. Erlynne and George 
“CONVENIENCE a ; Sanders as an he weathered Lord 
rade) lo) hd YOUR FREEZER Savings Darlington. Once the ingenuity of the 
START WITH THE FREEZER ITSELF! make-up department has been estab- 
in Home Heating with New lished, a flashback swiftly returns this 
Oil-O-Matic Complete when you buy the... pair to their prime years and the events 
Units.” that led up to the famous incident in- 
volving a lady’s mishandling of her per- Webh 
Gir P| sonal effects. 
at sg This, of course, concerns young Lady be giver 
be sure _ ee Windermere (Jeanne Crain) who doesn't gree. ¢ 
; Se know that the attractive adventuress, F bacon 
fO SCC .e> Mrs. Erlynne, is her mother and there-  Clemen 
fore takes it amiss when her husband F  ginog 
(Richard Greene) seems to be paying the F have Jes 
JOHN B. KENNEDY’S notorious lady too much attention. While fF yt 
"D Lo the girl's clandestine visit to Lord Dar- | domo a1 
you lington’s apartment and Mrs. Erlynne’s & in tury 
Wome Owners.” sacrifice play stem directly from Wilde, | destinie. 
the fete chau the a good deal of his wit is lost in transit F ow (Shi 
ae ‘ and the mother-love theme is faintly [) (To, p 
greatest advance in reminiscent of the old ballad that be J 7)... 
oil heat history! gins “‘M’ is for the million things she § triyeg ¢, 
ave me. in the 
The NEW, 2@ NEW . With the exception of Miss Crain, wnt 
who is out of her depth in drawing-room hilarious 
comedy, the players do well enough. people w 
WILLIAMS But the characterization most securely § jp watch 
[LOM AT] in the Wildeian tradition is the articulate F mea) on 
Duchess of Berwick as played by Martita F wil) poy, 
OlL BURNER Hunt, the English actress currently B equay,, 
starred on Broadway as the daft beldame & shoyjq 
of “The Madwoman of Chaillot.” (TH @ (yp p, 
WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC DIVISION tthe athe hea Fan. Twentieth Century-Fox. Otto Prem) Twensios 
Euceke Williene ais. Sibémiagten, Wi Amana Society * Amana 8, lowe inger, producer-director.) ; gel, proc 
Nenewstlil 
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m Belvedere in a Beany 


d Having proved himself one of the most 
. ruthlessly efficient baby sitters ever to 
. darken a nursery door, Lynn Belvedere— 
y)- less well-known as Clifton Webb—has 
ait now gone in for higher education. Little 
more than a feature-length encore of 
“Sitting Pretty,” “Mr, Belvedere Goes to 
College” all comes about because the 
omniscient ex-baby sitter has written a 
prizewinning novel, but the award can 


vents 
t in- 


per- Webb’s Belvedere: Babies to books 


Lady be given only to a man with a college de- 
pesnt & gree. So to bring home the $10,000 
uress, F) bacon, he enrolls as a freshman in 
there- F Clemens University. 

sband F Since law suits resulting from his novel 
ig, the have left him penniless, he is also forced 








While F to take a ludicrous job as assistant major 
Dat- F) domo and chef in a local sorority, which 





ynnes © in turn fatefully entwines him with the 
Vilde, destinies of an undergraduate war wid- 
transit F ow (Shirley Temple) and her boy friend 
faintly F (Tom Drake). 
at _be- These circumstances are carefully con- 
zs she & trived to place the inscrutable Belvedere 
in the kind of ridiculously incongruous 
Crain, F situations that made “Sitting Pretty” as 
g-room & hilarious as it was. Consequently many 
nough. people who once took a vicarious pleasure 
-curely in watching Webb dump a bow] of oat- 
iculate F meal over the head of a fractious charge 
Martita | will now find his adventures in a beany 
rrently equally enjoyable. Others may feel he 
eldame Should have left well enough alone. 
Ph |\Mr. BetveperE Gors to COLLEGE. 


Twentieth Century-Fox. Samuel G. En- 
) cel, producer, Elliott Nugent, director.) 
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Everywhere — people who know fine 
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Long, Dull Road 


James T. Farrell, now 45 years old and 
the author of 22 books, has stubbornly 
hewed his literary reputation out of vio- 
lence, drunkenness, and poverty, all of 
which he has known at firsthand. Most of 
his fiction, which includes the noted 
“Studs Lonigan” series, has been auto- 
biographical. None is more so than his 
latest effort, “The Road Between.” 

Farrell’s new novel is his second about 
a stubborn, unattractive, often stupid 
young Chicago Irishman once named 
Bernard Clare but now known as Bernard 
Carr. In “Bernard Clare,” published in 
1946 and the first of this series (there 
obviously will be more), Bernie had been 
mostly concerned with escaping from his 
grim Chicago background, his drunken 
father, and his religious mother. In the 
process he had written a book, a novel 
that was, like Farrell’s own, strictly auto- 
biographical. 

In “The Road Between,” Bernie is now 
married and lives in a Greenwich Village 
room with his young bride and his dreams, 
his typewriter, and little else. His only 
means of support are the few pitifully 
meager checks he receives for book re- 
views and the equally pitiful advance he 
obtains for the novel he is writing. 

“The Road Between” is the story of 
writing that novel and how the struggle 
affected his and his wife’s lives. As in all 
Farrell’s books, this is told in great detail 
and the result is another honest but over- 
stuffed volume in which the characters 
come only rarely to life. More kindly and 
more sentimental than usual, Farrell 
pounds out his ponderous prose, page 
after page, until the not too bitter end. 

There are nevertheless passages of 
crude interest: the unpleasant death in 
Chicago of Bernie’s father in a drunken 
rage at Bernie’s mother; visits to the 
literary departments of the New York 
newspapers; and wrangles with his Com- 
munist friends in Village cafeterias. This 
is Farrell’s brightest book, but it is still 
pretty gray. (THe Roap BETWEEN. By 
James T. Farrell. 463 pages. Vanguard. 
$3.50.) 


Pleasant Pilgrim 


Joyce Cary, a onetime British magis- 
trate in Africa, is an Irish-born novelist 
who has long enjoyed a considerable rep- 
utation among Britain’s literary circles. 
Unfortunately, he is only slightly known 
to American readers, since only two of 
his nine novels have been published here, 
“The Moonlight” and last year’s “Herself 
Surprised.” Now, however, readers have 
the chance to get further acquainted 
with Cary’s rare and witty talent, through 
his new novel, “To Be a Pilgrim.” 

With “Herself Surprised,” “To Be a 
Pilgrim” is part of a trilogy, but like it, it 





European 
Farrell produces Novel 22 


can be read as an entity. The former story 
was the delightful account of the life 
and loves of Sara Monday, cook, artists’ 
model, housekeeper, and petty thief, who 
finally evolved as one of the most engag- 
ing “femmes fatales” in many a day. “To 
Be a Pilgrim” takes up the more conven- 
tional, but no less interesting, career of 
Sara’s last love (and employer), old Tom 
Wilcher, who was kept from marrying 
her by the high-handed machinations of 
his cynical family. 

Written with the unobtrusive perfec- 
tion of a superb craftsman, it is a novel 
that is striking in the liveliness of its 
characterizations and light and telling 
wit. Reading it, one can look forward 
happily to next fall’s publication of “The 
Horse’s Mouth,” the last book of this 
trilogy. (To Be a Pircrm. By Joyce 
Cary. 343 pages. Harper. $3.) 


Prohibition’s Bishop 

To those who remember the Great 
American Drought, two figures stand out 
as symbols of that experiment: Al Ca- 
pone and Bishop James Cannon Jr. of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (South). 
The scar-faced gangster epitomized the 
violence of the age, but for all his vul- 
garity he remains in some ways a more 
tolerable person than the bishop of the 
bucket shops and lord of the lobbies who 
emerges from Virginius Dabney’s damn- 
ing biography, “Dry Messiah.” 

Al Capone was a man of a certain 
honesty when compared with Dabney’s 
picture of Bishop Cannon. Capone, at 
least, made no effort to deny what he was 
—a gangster and a criminal. 
non, on the other hand, tried to wear the 
mask of probity throughout his long and 
dangerous career. Suffering a power-conr 
pulsion, this thin, mean-faced, grasping 


minister managed to make for himself 4 | 


small, if notorious, place in United States 
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BOOKS 


history. This he achieved by using his 
churchly perquisites to dry up America 
and leave it, temporarily, the prey of the 
Capones and the other mobsters whose 
gutter rule was a national disgrace until 
wiped out by repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in 1933. 

Dabney says Bishop Cannon was one 
of the most extraordinary personalities 
of his period—an “American type who 
needs to be studied and understood” 
—a strange, complex, demon-ridden fig- 
ure. Not*since the days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards has the North American continent 
known as fanatic a priest or publicist as 
this ex-circuit rider from Virginia, who 


held and twisted statesmen and poli- | 


ticians in his untiring hands. 

It is a distressing story that Dabney 
tells in extraordinary detail. The lesson, 
he says, is that it can happen again. 

Stermy Paths: Cannon grew up in 
a household from which the amenities 
of life had been frozen out. He was 
haunted by an ancient Jehovah, a stern, 
unflinching, bony-handed man with a 
forbidding beard. And from childhood he 
had been obsessed, through harsh family 
instruction, by the evils of drink. 

This led Cannon along stormy paths. 
He fought his way rung by rung up the 
ladder of politics within and without the 
synod, For nearly half a century he was 
one of the top leaders in the work of the 
Anti-Saloon League, fighting first for 


Acme 


Cannon didn’t resemble Kirby’s Prohibitionist, but he felt the same 





local option, then state control, then na- 
tional Prohibition. He did not look espe- 
cially like Rollin Kirby’s immortal figure 
of the Prohibitionist (see cut), but he 
figuratively wore the long black coat 
and tall black hat, and his face was 
lined with a zealot’s contempt. 

Within his church, or in the Virginia 
Assembly, or the Halls of Congress, 
Cannon battled first for his fanatical pro- 
gram, later for his own power and pres- 
tige. At the same time, Dabney reports, 
he had tawdry affairs with women. He 
was, toward the end, investigated for 
pocketing church funds. He died in 1944 
in disgrace with most of his countrymen, 
if not officially with his church. 

The Book: Virginius Dabney, editor 
of The Richmond Times-Dispatch, has 
evidently collected every available bit 
of information about his fellow Virginian. 
Sometimes the exhaustive details of Can- 
non’s political shenanigans grow weari- 
some. But out of Dabney’s piled-up 
notes comes one of the most devastating 
portraits of a man and a movement to be 
published in recent years. That a man 
like Cannon should once have had such 
power, that senators and representatives 
trembled at every wordy pronuncia- 
mento from his thin and bitter lips, 
makes shuddering yeading today. “Above 
all,” Dabney says, “Cannon’s story should 
be a warning to the army of Americans 
who oppose any return to the lawlessness, 
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hypocrisy, and fraud that are synonymous 
with Prohibition. It should . . . make 
them wary of future dry messiahs who 
lull them to sleep with soothing soporifics 
and pious pronouncements.” (Dry MEs- 
siAH. By Virginius Dabney. 326 pages. 
Knopf. $4.) 


Other Books 


LaBor 1n Amenica. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 402 pages. Crowell. $4.50. A 
straightforward, smoothly written, and 
as nearly unbiased as possible a history 
of the various American labor move- 
ments from Colonial days through the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. It is 
sprinkled with brilliant portraits of the 
great labor leaders—Terence V. Powder- 
ly, John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, “Big 
Bill” Haywood, William Green, John L. 
Lewis, Philip Murray, and Walter Reu- 
ther. The author, who is professor of his- 
tory at Ohio State University, has done 
an excellent job of explaining labor’s role 
in American democratic society. 

THE SriruaTion 1n Asta, By Owen 
Lattimore. 244 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $2.75. A brief and penetrating 
analysis of what is going on in the Far 
East today. An authority on Asiatic his- 
tory, politics, and economy, Lattimore 
pulls no punches. On the Korean situa- 
tion he says: “Unless we can learn to 
match the Russians in professional skill 
in the art of influencing revolutions 
which we cannot control, the advantage 
will lie with them.” He predicts that 
Japan may blow up “like a stink bomb” 
and become more anti-American than 
anti-Russian. There are many other star- 
tling statements and predictions, all writ- 
ten out of Lattimore’s wide experience 
in the Far East. 

MacaMBa. By Lilla Van Saher. 264 
pages. Dutton. $3. An _ introspective 
novel about race prejudice in contem- 
porary Curacao which revolves about an 
intelligent, sensitive outcast, the son of 
an aristocratic white father and a humble 
native girl. His fight against the in- 


| dignity of his birth is recounted against a 


background of life first in Curacao and 
then in wartime Holland, where the hero 
becomes an underground fighter. Told 
with authenticity and fairly even narra- 
tive skill. 

Anp THEN You Came. By Ann Bridge. 
305 pages. Macmillan. $3.50. A delight- 
ful Celtic tale of Scottish highlands, 
lochs, and lasses by the author of 


| ‘Illyrian Spring.” A young amateur 
| archeologist spends her summer in the 


western highlands, digs among the ruins, 
and unearths the tragic legend of Deirdre. 
In a mixture of past and present, time 
goes out of gear for several weeks, houses 
vanish, telephones go out of order, and 
mysterious deaths occur. An excellent 
craftsman, Miss Bridge is at her best in 
this superb setting. 
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TOWMOTOR 


Moves Loads Faster, 


Easier, Safer! 


PALLET HAND-TRUCK 
MODEL “W" 
Capacity: 4,000 Ibs. 


























Forks slide easily under palletized load. 


SPECIAL TOWMOTOR 


Safety Feature! 


Immediately upon féTéasing the con- 
trol handle of the Towmotor Model 
OO Se nian ie 

. the spring equipped, self return 
automatic turn-off switches cut the 
power supply to the motor. 
. . . the heavy duty spring returns the 
handle to vertical position, instantly 
applying the positive, quick-acting 
brake to the drive shaft. 
. . « INSURING IMMEDIATE CUT OFF 
OF POWER AND POSITIVE STOP- 
PING OF THE TRUCK. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


HH... is the new Towmotor electric 
pallet hand-truck built to Towmotor's 
exacting engineering standards. Its 
compactness, maneuverability and well 
balanced design make it possible to 
operate the new Towmotor 25% faster 
than the average hand truck.* The 
steering handle is equipped with twin 
control buttons conveniently located for 
either right or left hand operation, 
which enable the operator to guide the 
truck from any angle. Other Towmotor 
Model “W"’ pallet hand-trugk features 
include rapid hydraulic lift, easily de- 
tachable forks, positive traction power, 
3-point suspension and differential-ac- 
tion trailer wheels. Write today for full 
information on this and other models 
in Towmotor's complete line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors. 


*BY ACTUAL TEST WITH RATED LOAD. 
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TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 47, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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™, LESLIE N. PERRIN* 
President of 
General Mills, Inc 


Says: 


“General Mills has located its 
facilities in all cases with the 
thought of best serving the 
consumer. We have found 
that our Oklahoma opera- 
tions not only serve local 
markets, but are advantage- 
ously situated to distribute 
our products all the way 
south to the Gulf Coast and 
east to the Atlantic south of 
the Mason and Dixon Line. 


“It should be emphasized 
that when we act to best 
serve the consumer, we also 
best serve the interests of the 
farmer. It is to the advantage 
of the farmer that his prod- 
ucts are distributed most 
economically with the widest 
possible market in view.” 


* Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Perrin’s own words. 


Oklahoma has many business advantages in addition to 
those which appealed to General Mills. Send for this book 
of information which describes graphically, 12 of this 
state’s favorable factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business will be prepared 
on request. 
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Popular Government vs. the Polls 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


s winter turns to spring, Congress 
A and the President~seem to have 
reached a parliamentary stalemate. It 
may well be that a considerable pro- 
gram of compromise legislation will be 
passed, and adjournment will be 
marked by mutual felicitations. But at 
the moment, perplexity seems to have 
captured both branches of government. 
Four questions must be disturbing con- 
gressional slumbers: What 
did people really vote for 
last fall? What, in the light 
of greatly changed condi- 
tions, do people want now? 
What, in the face of uncer- 
tainty about popular man- 
dates, public demands, or 
“whatnot, should we do? 
And, finally, a few public 
servants must be asking: 
How competent are people 
in general to determine exactly and in 
detail what they need? 

The answers to the first three of 
these questions may be clearer if we 
consider the final question first. In that 
connection we may gain some light 
from the five-month controversy, de- 
nunciation, and ridicule that followed 
the poll debacle last fall. Out of the 
torrent of that debate there seems to 
emerge one profoundly important but 
ironical truth: The pollsters in their 
pretentious effort to provide a substi- 
tute for representative government 
have only succeeded in providing the 
best of all arguments for representa- 
tive government. In seeking the wis- 
dom and will of people in the mass, 
they have proved beyond doubt the 
deficiency of information among peo- 
ple in the mass on the basis of which 
wise judgments in matters of specific 
measures of policy can be given. 


Goop example has been provided 

by Dr. Gallup within the past two 
weeks in a poll on medical insurance, 
one of the major Truman proposals. 
Only 56 per cent of those interviewed 
had ever heard of Truman’s plan for 
compulsory health insurance. Of 
those, 31 per cent had no idea how the 
cost would be met. Fifteen per cent 
more made a wrong guess about how 
the cost would be met. Only one in 
¥en had heard of the plan and knew 
how it would be financed. Of the 56 
per cent who had heard of the plan, 
one-fourth had no opinion about its 





desirability, and the remainder was 
equally divided for and against. 

At this point, it should be pointed 
out that to draw inferences, as the 
pollsters have always persisted in do- 
ing, from the opinions of the small pro- 
portion of the people who know the 
facts, is to risk another danger. That 
small proportion may be heavily loaded 
with members of pressure groups sup- 
porting or opposing a meas- 
ure. The quiet but unin- 
formed wisdom of the great 
majority is not tapped. And 
to legislate on any such basis 
is government by the few 
for the many. 

Thus, the assertion of the 
polls that a new form of de- 
mocracy has been found is 
simply not true. 

Considering this basic lack 
of knowledge, it seems silly to waste 
time on methods of polling, sampling, 
weighing. That is like devising new 
and expensive machinery to draw oil 
out of a dry well. What the world 
needs is more means of disseminating 
information, not more perfect means 
of weighing our ignorance. 

This point is elaborated with great 
force, skill, and documentation in a 
recent book “The Pollsters,” by Lind- 
say Rogers. The author is a distinctly 
unfriendly and at times bitter critic of 
the polls. He makes two points abun- 
dantly clear. The pollsters have been 
absurdly pretentious. And the polling 
of opinion can never be a substitute 
for conscientious and intelligent legis- 
lators. 


HE answers to the questions posed 
ye the beginning of this piece seem 
to me clear. It cannot be determined 
what the public ordered last Novem- 
ber. In the face of economic changes 
since that time, something else would 
be in order anyhow.- That cannot be 
determined by taking polls. There- 
fore, Congress should proceed as a 
representative, responsible body of 
specialists in government, debate the 
issues and do what seems best for the 
nation. 

Then, in 1950, let its members ask 
the public to decide whether it is 
better off because of what has been 
done. That is the way of representa- 
tive government, for which no good 
substitute has yet been found. 
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FINE FURNITURE FINISHES and 
other lacquer coatings are improved 
with Monsanto’s dibutyl phthalate. 


BRAKE LININGS resist wear, last longer, 
when compounded with Santicizer 9. 


MONSANTO 


PTTANTORY Ie 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


“TACKINESS” in solvent and emulsion- 
type adhesives is achieved with various 


—_ Monsanto plasticizers. 


FLEXIBILITY ann DIELECTRIC 


properties are built into wire coverings 
with Monsanto’s tricresyl phosphate. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES and coverings 


are made flexible and fire resistant 
with Santicizer 141. 


Inside story 


of impossible products 


If it weren't for certain chemicals that 
are inside of every product pictured 
here, it would be impossible to make 
most of the plastics in use today. 
These important chemicals are called 
plasticizers. Made by Monsanto, they 
are necessary to the production of plas- 
tic products—from thin films and sheets 
to heavy rigid objects. They add many 
properties that plastics wouldn't other- 
wise possess. 

Some Monsanto plasticizers add flexi- 
bility and toughness to such plastic 
materials as shower curtains, aprons, 
garden hose, tubing. 


Other plasticizers give fire retardance, 


moisture and acid resistance to interior 
drapes and upholstery materials. 


Still others are used in fine lacquers and 
finishes to improve hardness, clarity, 
gloss, color. 


There are plasticizers that add abrasion 
resistance to such products as floor tile 
and composition soles. 


Also, many adhesives in use today owe 
their stickiness to Monsanto plasticizers. 


New Book for Management ...One of the 
most comprehensive treatises on the use of 
plasticizers has just been issued by Monsanto. 
Copies are available to business executives in- 
terested in plasticizer applications ... Write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. If you 
prefer, mail the coupon. 


Santicizer: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


manufacturing_ 


Name_ 


Please send more information on plastigizers for use in 
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